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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
HE strategy of the campaign in France is revealing itself with trial would seem to prove either too much or too little. The 


great rapidity, and the events of the last few days have made 
clear what before may have been obscure. The terrific attack south 
of Caen, headed by the Canadians, is at the moment of writing 
still making progress, and at the very least it has loosened what has 
been described as the hinge of the German armies. But with 
equal and probably greater correctness this region should be described 
as the hinge of the Allied armies. Three weeks ago, when it was 
suggested in these pages that a left-wheeling movement might be 
expected from the American army, the Allied forces had a line 
roughly facing south-west. We now see that there has been a large- 
scale left wheel, pivoted on Caen, so that the whole line is now facing 
roughly east, in the direction of Paris and the Seine. Strategic- 
ally till this week the British have been marking time near Caen, 
but from a tactical point of view making violent assaults to keep as 
much as possible of the German armour and artillery engaged. 
Against the consequently reduced German strength at the other 
end of the line the Americans pushed hard -and swiftly, and have 
swung round a complete quarter circle, throwing off blocks of armour 
at a tangent to seize the Brittany hinterland. The Allied armies 
are now in a position such that, if all goes well, they can advance 
in parallel columns all along the line towards the Seine ; or, alterna- 
tively, if the Germans stay too long near Caen or near Mortain, they 
run the risk that the Americans may complete the semi-circle and 
envelope them. All this looks a perfect plan on paper. It is actually 
what has happened. 


The Berlin Trials 


The trial of a German field-marshal, four generals and three other 
military officers by the People’s Court in Berlin was evidently 
designed to make history repeat itself. This latest stage—though 
not the last, since five more officers are scheduled for trial—in the 
Nazi effort to divert responsibility for German defeat from the Party 
on to the shoulders of the Army leaders, sedulously fosters the 
theory of “the stab in the back.” The charge of the prosecution 
is that they plotted to assassinate the Fiihrer, foment revolution 
and then capitulate shamefully to the enemy. Field-Marshal von 
Witzleben is reported as saying, “I understand nothing about 
politics,” and that it was his “big error to have been completely 
mistaken about the National-Socialist attitude of the German armed 
forces.” The reported evidence and statements given during the 


evidence purports to prove earlier plots to kill Hitler which were 
abandoned, and far-reaching ramifications of the conspiracy which 
imply a widespread conviction, amongst those best fitted to know, 
that German defeat is inevitable. It also reveals an amazing 
muddle, hesitation and incompetent organisation amongst the would- 
be conspirators which speaks little for their intelligence or ability. 
The methods of the trial, and the eager, naive confessions of the 
accused, suggest a repetition of history other than that desired by 
the Nazis. That two days suffice to hear and judge such tangled 
evidence, that the condemned are hanged two hours after such 
speedy judgement, and that the verdict was never in doubt, recall 
the Reichstag fire trial of the early days of the Nazi régime. Judicial 
Stage management and injudicious confessions have become a 
threadbare device of propaganda. And even lack of sympathy with 
the victims and indifference to their conviction do nothing to offset 
a lack of conviction in the propaganda-value of the trials or their 
relevance for the fate of Germany. That may well be settled in 
Berlin, though not by the People’s Court. 


Finland’s New Government 


The resumption of office by Marshal Mannerheim in succession 
to the disastrous President Ryti, on which comment was made last 
week, has now borne its expected results in a radical change of 
the Finnish Cabinet. The moderate conservative Antii Hackzell has 
replaced Professor Limkomies as Prime Minister, and he brings 
with him a team of ministers clearly designed to be a peacemaking 
Government. The new Foreign Minister is the banker Carl Enckell, 
who was in Moscow last March discussing armistice terms during 
the earlier abortive attempt to take Finland out of the war. The 
way has been paved for the Finns’ repudiation of the agreement 
with Germany partly by Germany’s own default in her promise of 
military help, partly by her recent withdrawal of the bulk of even 
the meagre reinforcements which were sent last month. The rout 
of German forces on all fronts, and not least in the north-east, makes 
speedy trimming of sails in Helsinki more than ever urgent. But 
still more radical change of Government may be found necessary 
before a genuine peace-Cabinet can be constructed. Hackzell is a 
notoriously opportunist lawyer, who was pro-German enough when 
the Germans were winning, though he has latterly urged peace 
with Russia. The Marshal declared, when he took office, that his 
aim was to act on behalf of a united people. Finnish parties and 
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parliamentary politicians have been slow to set an example of such 
unity in leadership. It remains to be seen whether the subtle 
Hackzell can win sufficient confidence among the Social Democrats 
and the Swedish Peoples’ Party, whose leader is now Minister of 
Justice. These parties led the protest against the agreement with 
Ribbentrop last month, and are the most anxious for peace. In 
the face of these hesitations, Russian demands remain remarkably 
and consistently moderate, based as before on a policy of national 


security. 


The Pol'sh Patriots 

The mission to Moscow of the Polish delegation from London, 
headed by M. Mikolajczyk, the Prime Minister, has reached the 
stage of conversations with representatives of the Polish Committee 
of National Liberation. These negotiations should be facilitated by 
the news of the appointment of the Socialist leader, M. Arciszewski, 
as President designate—that is, as the future Polish President. While 
these political discussions are in progress the Polish Home Army 
is rendering invaluable help to the Russian and Allied cause by 
the splendid fight it is putting up against odds in the heart of 
the city of Warsaw. Some quarters of the city are actually in their 
hands, and they are fighting desperately from street to street against 
an organised enemy, relying to a large extent on weapons captured 
from the Germans. In the distance they can hear the Russian guns, 
and are wondering when the Russian offensive will bring them 
relief. These gallant Poles appear to have little doubt that they 
could hold out if they had arms and ammunition, and they have 
issued an urgent appeal for immediate assistance with the supply of 
weapons. When the history of the Polish internal resistance move- 
ment comes to be told we shall learn how much the Russian advance 
has been helped by it. 


The Fall of Myitkyina 


The fall of Myitkyina, besieged for nearly twelve weeks, marks a 
new stage in the laborious, painful but successful campaign in 
northern Burma in which Americans, British, Indians and Chinese 
have been taking part. The monsoon has added to the discomforts 
bu: failed to stop progress there or in the Manipur region. The 
defeat of the Japanese in their audacious offensive against Kohima 
and Imphal has secured the threatened land communications of 
General Stilwell’s force in northern Burma, which has relied, how- 
ever, as much upon supplies by air as by road. The towns of 
Mogaung, Kamaing and Myitkyina formed a triangle of fortifica- 
tions on which the Japanese strength in the extreme north of Burma 
depended. Each of these has fallen in turn, the last only after a 
prolonged siege in which Americans, Chinese and Indians took part. 
The garrison fought obstinately, and was killed almost to the last 
man. General Stilwell’s objective is the reopening of the Burma 
Road. He may first aim at linking up with the Chinese who have 
been advancing from the east. The distances in this country are 
measured not so much by miles as by the obstacles of mountains 
and precipitous valleys, to say nothing of the climate. But more 
than some deemed possible has already been achieved, and with 
the weakening of Japanese resistance there may be some speeding 
up of progress towards the point where the Burma Road will offer 
communications with Chinese-occupied territory. 


The General Election—-When ? 


The question of a General Election grows more pertinent as the 
likelihood of an early end of the war increases. The case for an 
election—with a House of Commons now nine years old—is 
Obvious, but it is by no means obvious that a dissolution the moment 
the fighting in Europe ceased would be beneficial to anyone. The 
tasks that will confront Governments immediately after the 
Armistice will be as formidable and exacting as any that confront 
them now, and national unity will be as essential then as it is today. 
We are perhaps inclined to take our existing unity too much for 
granted and value it too little. Actually it far transcends anything 
achieved at a corresponding period of the last war. Mr. Churchill 
commands confidence far more widely than ever Mr. Lloyd George 
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did. The friction prevalent then between civilian Ministers and the 
soldiers is unimaginable today, and support for the Government in the 
House of Commons is far more solid.. An election now could no 
doubt be conducted on more creditable lines than the election of 
1918, but it would inevitably involve a serious diversion of national 
effort and distract Ministers in particular from urgent business, and 
however it resulted irftould hardly leave national unity entirely un- 
impaired. It is clearly desirable, moreover, to wait if possible till 
a considerable number of the soldiers now abroad have come home. 
It is no answer to say that they can vote by post. They can, but 
without any adequate knowledge or discussion of the issues, still 
less of the particu!ar candidates for their constituencies. While an 
election cannot be delayed long after the war is over there seems a 
good case for delaying it a few weeks or months. 


Ss. 
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Outlook in West Africa 


Some of the significant war-time developments in Britain’s African 
colonies were outlined last week by Lord Swinton, Minister Resident 
in West Africa. ‘The tremendous establishments of the R.A.F. in 
West Africa have brought new kinds of technical training and educa- 
tion, new experiences and habits, new opportunities of economic 
prosperity, to territories which have been neglected too long. The 
great airfields of war will be needed in peace for civil communica- 
tion and transport. Air-lines from America and the West Indies 
will link West Africa with the transatlantic lands on one side, with 
Khartoum and the Near East on the other. The airports will mean 
special attention to the organisation of health and sanitation at least 
in their areas. In the production of raw materials—especially palm 
oil, timber and ground nuts—for Britain and for liberated Europe, 
the colonies are already playing a great part and will yet play a 
greater. With good markets and assured prices, the farmers have 
been stimulated to grow so much that West Africa is already well 
on the way to self-sufficiency in foodstuffs, since three-quarters of 
former imports are now home grown. The talents of the West 
African as a craftsman need and deserve further development, and 
Lord Swinton mentioned the project of building up the special 
industry of furniture-making—the parts to be made in Africa and 
assembled here. The timber of West Africa’s forests and the hands 
of her people will have a special and immediate value in the post- 
war years. It is to be hoped that the wise start which has been 
made under the present Resident Minister will be equally wisely 
followed up by his successors who—if not Ministers Resident— 
should be of a status equally expressive of the colonies’ importance 
in the British Empire. 


The Doctor’s Dilemma 


The results of the questionnaire circulated to the medical profes- 
sion by the British Medical Association and the British Institute of 
Public Opinion reveal a majority opinion lying somewhere between 
the official attitude of the B.M.A. itself and the Government’s pro- 
posals in the White Paper on a National Health Service. As a 
contributor suggests, in an analysis of the replies on another page, 
the rank and file of the profession seems prepared for a greater 
measure of direction than the Council of the B.M.A., without being 
ready to go the whole way with the White Paper. It is in this 
matter of administration that there is greatest dissatisfaction with 
the Government proposals and greatest agreement within the B.M.A. 
The majority would favour direct representation of doctors and 
health workers, university medical faculties and voluntary hospitals 
on joint boards, together with the local authorities, and strongly dis- 
likes administration purely by local authorities. Apart from this 
fundamental issue, the profession as a whole appears to accept the 
Government’s aim, and the general principle that all citizens should 
have the right to free medical services, including hospital facilities. 
It also accepts the principle of health-centres providing all types 
of “first-line” preventive and curative measures, and would like 
the buying and selling of general practices to cease. In all these 
respects, the majority of doctors are nearer to the White Paper than 
to the B.M.A. It is of some significance that service and salaried 
doctors are noticeably more solidly in favour of the White Paper 
than are specialists and general practitioners. 
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LIBERATION AND SECURITY 


URING the last week the war in the West has reached a 

stage where the fighting there is comparable, in character if 
not in extent, with the fighting in the East. No longer struggling 
to establish a mere bridge-head, the Allied armies are now moving 
over large tracts of territory, znd we are confronted with the situa- 
tion, long foreseen, when a considerable section of France is 
liberated, and the population have the thrilling experience of 
seeing German administrators ousted. It is not undue optimism 
to suppose that in the very near future the British and American 
forces will be moving victoriously eastwards with a hinterland of 
Brittany and part of Normandy securely under their control ; and 
then it will be all gain that we can leave the organisation of civilian 
life in our rear to French administrators. 

We see that it is only just in time that the British and American 
Governments have worked out terms of agreement with the 
French Committee of National Liberation, which must now 
become the French Provisional Government. Only just in time, 
for it is not merely in Brittany and Normandy that the Nazis are 
being driven out; there are other parts of France where the 
Maquis have already established themselves, and if, as is not 
improbable, there should be any large-scale withdrawals of the 
Germans in the south or the west it is important that Frencht 
agents acknowledging a single authority should be available to 
take over the administration. General de Gaulle announced last 
Monday that a powerful French army, equipped and _ battle- 
trained, will soon deploy on the inter-allied front. Such a force 
will be the symbol of the French renaissance and of reorganised 
French power, a symbol which, it is becoming increasingly clear, 
cannot be separated from the name of General de Gaulle. All the 
evidence points to the fact that he stands out, in the estimation of 
his countrymen, as the oniy candidate for leadership in this 
moment of transition. 

Events have moved with dramatic speed, and in war speed 
begets speed. Without for a moment forgetting cautious advice 
or neglecting the possibilities of hold-ups here and temporary set- 
backs there, we should be very unwise if we did not prepare for a 
still swifter march of events and a more rapid retreat of the enemy 
—for the liberation not merely of France and Italy, but for the 
actual invasion of Germany from the west as well as from the east. 
If we can now recognise the wisdom of forming plans which will 
smoothe the way for the functioning of a French Government, we 
can also see the necessity of looking still further ahead, and per- 
fecting our arrangements for the occupation of Germany. Thar 
occupation, like the occupation in France, may be gradual. Hitler 
has not carried out his purge without a very definite plan of action 
in his mind. It is that of contesting the ground desperately, inch 
by inch, from province to province, by guerilla warfare when 
regular warfare is impossible, with a “fanaticism” which 
will disregard the sufferings of his own people. The process of 
his defeat may not go at all according to his pian ; but it may. It 
is possible that there may come a day when the occupation can be 
justly called complete, but :t is equally possible that even when 
the Allied armies are in Berlin there may still be a period when 
resistance movements will have to be dealt with and criminal 
lunatics masquerading as patriots hunted down gang by gang. An 
Allied plan for the procedure of occupation may already be in 
existence. It will certainly demand much elasticity in view of the 
many possibilities that lie ahead. 

But whatever may have been or may be fixed, there is one point 
in respect of which an advance decision should not be asked for 
—namely, in regard to the period of occupation. Whether it is to 
be long or short depends on many factors which cannot be fore- 
seen now. And during that period the actions and behaviour of 
the Germans themselves may point the way to the solution of a 
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question on which at this stage it might be unwise to press for 
an authoritative decision—whether Germany should remain a 
highly unified nation with a strong centralised Government at the 
top. The interesting pamphlet, “Germany After the War,” 
issued by a Liberal Party C.mmittee, urges that “no attempt 
should be made to break up the nation.” It is just possible that 
the last acts of Hitler and his gang may take the decision out of 
our hands. Just as he has already created a violent cleavage 
between himself and the class from which German generals are 
recruited, so, before he has finished, he may work havoc within 
the German State which may make its rehabilitation difficult and 
artificial. Though this is purely speculative, it is equally specula- 
tive to assume a situation in Germany which could be satisfied by 
any constitution which could be devised in advance. We are com- 
pletely in the dark as to what the condition of Germany will be 
when the Nazi leaders, administrators, judges, police, professors, 
editors and propagandists have been disposed of according to our 
promises. The time has not yet come when we can plan exactly 
for dealing with a unified Germany, or with a group of German 
States, or with a confederation. Germany conquered, thanks to 
the Nazis, will be a Germany in the melting-pot. 

But very different is the position of the Allies. For a plan of 
action, so far as they are concerned, the time is already ripe. The 
assertion that the coming of peace before we are rcady for it would 
be a disaster is not altogether a paradox, and for that reason the 
world may be thankful to the Americans for having reached that 
state of opinion in which it has been decided to keep the organisa- 
tion of peace out of election politics. The nearer we come to the 
defeat of Germany the more urgent it is to have agreement among 
the Great Powers for a practical programme of world security, 
and such a programme is what we seek at the coming conference 
at Washington on plans for a world organisation for maintaining 
freedom from aggression. Happily both the political parties in 
the United States have declared in favour of co-operation with 
other nations and an international organisation backed by force 
to keep peace, though neither is willing to bind the Government 
in advance to the use of force in emergency without first consult- 
ing the representatives of the people. It must be understood that 
no peace that we can make will be a real peace unless it has the 
sanction of an effective machinery of security; and just as the 
Peace Treaty of 1919 was a failure because America refused to 
come into the League, so a future Peace Treaty cannot give us 
security unless America stands in to guarantee it. We may devise 
and agree to all sorts of admirable general propositions, such as 
those propounded in the Liberal pamphlet, but they will not satisfy 
without definite assurance that there is force to give them reality. 

For instance, it may be agreed that Germany must not be 
allowed to establish military forces (the Liberal pamphlet too 
generously says “such military force as will permit her to con- 
template the possibility of successful aggression”). It may be 
agreed, as recommended in this document, that Germany should 
be forbidden to construct aircraft, to build tanks, heavy guns, 
battleships and submarines, or to import key metals for essential 
war purposes except under supervision Yes, but supposing this 
is agreed, yet nevertheless Germany does one or other of the for- 
bidden things, what next? That “what next?” is the crux of 
the problem. If there is not agreement as to the instant action 
which would follow a breach by Germany of any clause of the 
treaty, then we are back where we were before. The policy of 
this country must be to seek the fullest possible agreement on 
actual obligations that will be undertaken by the Great Powers 
through a scheme which will command the confidence and co- 
operation of all the United Nations. And at this moment, when 
our attention is bent so earnestly on operations through which 
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France is becoming liberated, this country surely will more than 
ever realise the essential need of doing all that can be done, not 
merely to restore France to health and vigour, but to enable her 
10 regain her proper place in Europe, to have an effective voice 
in the peace settlement, and to play the part she must play on the 
Continent and in the world. France is the only country on the 
mainland of western Europe which will be qualified to speak as 
a Great Power in the counsels of the world, and to those counsels 
she ought to be admitted. France is the greatest of the nations 
that were subdued. She will be peculiarly qualified to speak in 
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the interests of those peoples who suffered under the German 
yoke, possessing as she does the attributes of a great Euro- 
pean and cosmopolitan nation. France cannot be allowed to 
suffer indignity because she fel! before Germany. We cannot 
afford to be without her coniribution both in the peace settlement 
and in the subsequent period when the settlement has to be main- 
tained. Her liberation at this moment is a preliminary to the 
defeat of Germany ; her complete rehabilitation afterwards is a 
necessary preliminary to the creation of a stable Europe 
and a just peace. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


VEN before 1914 the “ honour” of the German army had been 
brought to a low level by the officer corps ; in great affairs the 
General Staff had accepted a plan of campaign which committed 
their country to the violation of an international engagement, and, 
in day-to-day behaviour, the Zabern incidents showed the type of 
officer-bully who was countenanced and, indeed, encouraged in the 
highest quarters. Since 1914 this so-called “honour” has existed 
only in German eyes. The leaders of the Wehrmacht and the 
officer corps in general scented the usefulness of National Socialism 
as quickly and as unerringly as a pack of vultures scenting corrup- 
tion. They knew well enough what National Socialism was doing 
in Germany. They never attempted to stop the cruelty of the 
National Socialists to their political opponents. They were prepared 
10 connive at every kind of beastliness while they could use Hitler 
as their tool. When Hitler—from their point of view—overshot 
the mark, and became their master rather than their servant, their 
“honour ” still allowed them to accept every breach of faith, every 
one of the monstrous acts of the party. 
* 7 * * 

At long last some members of the officer corps have turned against 
Hitler—not for reasons of “ honour,” but merely because they have 
seen immediately before them the ruin of Germany. And now, at 
Hitler’s orders, “honour” is trundled on the stage again, and one 
set of German officers is handing over another set of officers: to 
Himmler’s “ justice.” It is unnecessary to point a moral. Anyhow, 
the civilised world has had enough of the German officer corps. 

* * * * 


Meantime, while terrorism in Germany is increasing its range of 
action, we in England are being threatened with “ V2,” and so forth, 
in the familiar German “ turn-of-the-screw ” methods, one wonders 
whether there are many Germans who realise the political conse- 
quences of their employment’ of “ Vr.” Obviously the range and 
destructive power of pilotless aircraft are capable of almost indefinite 
extension, and a new factor is thereby introduced into the post-war 
problem of the permanent disarming of Germany. It is no less 
obvious that Germany is placed geographically in an extremely un- 
favourable position with regard to this new weapon. A defensive 
arc formed by Great Britain, France, Scandinavia and the Low 
Countries could hold over the greater part of German territory a 
threat far more severe than any previous instrument of war. 

* * * * 


In this time of destruction it is a relief to know that Mont St. 
Michel has not shared the fate of Monte Cassino. The four 
Germans left on the mount appear to have surrendered to one French- 
man and an American war correspondent ; probably they felt them- 
selves lucky to be locked up in the local gaol. For spectacular 
beauty Mont St. Michel is the noblest monument in northern Europe. 
The fact that it is not a smoking ruin is largely due to the great 
speed of the American advance. For every reason one hopes that 
this advance ‘will liberate with equal speed places like Chartres and 
Troyes and Bourges. The destruction in Italy is bad enough, 
but it must be remembered that most (not by any means 
all) of the greatest treasures of Italian art are movable. Archi- 
tecturally France is incomparably richer. Moreover, it is possible 
to reconstruct a good many buildings of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
eenturies without giving the impression of mere copy-work, but, 


if Chartres cathedral were lost, it would be lost for ever. So one 
comes back to the fearful dilemma: ought those who are taking 
no part in the fighting go even the smaliest distance towards suggesting 
that the preservation of any building, however unique, is of more 
importance than the saving of the life of a single soldier? 

* * * * 

If one may judge by long Press summaries, the report on post- 
war university education issued under the auspices of the British 
Association seems a curious document. The British Association 
is doubtless competent to deal with matters affecting the advance- 

«ment of science (in the meaning commonly given to this term), 
but it has no special claim to discuss the humanities or to make 
suggestions affecting the balance of studies or the general purpose 
of auniversity. Still less has a heterogeneous body, working in some 
loose connexion with the Association, any locus standi for determin- 
ing the financial needs of British universities. Of course these needs 
are increasing, and people of competent knowledge—and judgement— 
are considering them, but the problem of the extension and improve- 
ment of university education is something very different and much 
more difficult than the problem of building more laboratories and 
multiplying the number of trained technicians. Most university 
teachers indeed would regard finance as the least important and, 
probably, the most easily solved of their long-range problems. If 
the British universities are to continue to send out into the world 
educated men and women and not to adopt methods of mass-pro- 
duction, in which quality is sacrificed to quantity, they must go 
slow with any extension. Doubling and redoubling the State grant 
to universities within the next few years is no Solution, but it well 
might be a short way of wrecking the proper development of 
university education in Great Britain. 

* * * ~~ 

August is said by epicures in the appreciation of landscape to 
be the dullest month in the cycle of the English seasons. I have 
never found any month or week or day in England dull or without 
novelty, and I could prolong indefinitely this short period when the 
northern summer seems to take on something of the everlasting 
green of the tropics. In any case the first week of August, 1944, 
is to be remembered for the immense and late-ripening harvest. 
I have not seen the great cornfields of East Anglia, but the sight of 
the country through which the Great Western Railway passes 
between Radley and Pangbourne more than repays the discomfort 
of our overfull trains. And, as for the discomfort, the wise traveller 
studies his timetable, and often finds the slowest train to be the 
quickest and certainly the least tiresome method of reaching any 
place within 150 miles of London. 

* * * * 

A few weeks ago I watched some men putting up scaffolding 
and platforms above the sea on a western bay. I was told that 
this work was being done on behalf of the Ministry of Information 
in order to get sea photographs for a film now in process of com- 
pletion in London. Films are not my way of escape, but, even if 
I did not feel that most of the stuff talked about the cinema is 
mere bally-hoo, I should think it odd to employ good timber and 
good workmen now on building platforms for the use of marine 
photographers. Are there not cliffs enough from which the sea 
can be photographed without this paraphernalia? 

NuMa Pompi.ivs. 
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THE BATTLE OF FRANCE 


By STRATEGICUS 


O better measure of the swiftness with which the position is 
N changing on the European war front can be suggested than a 
comparison of the “line” a week ago and today. In France the 
change in position is very remarkable in the matter of distance ; 
strategically it is immense. The mere fact that the Germans thought 
fit to launch a heavy counter-attack in the direction of Avranches is 
sufficient evidence of the change; for at this point the American 
armour had been given carte blanche with only the western coasts 
of Brittany and the Loire as their limits. In the broad those bounds 
have been reached. Captures and surrenders have not, as I write, 
quite borne out the over-sanguine estimates formed last week-end, 
when, in the light of verified achievement, almost anything seemed 
possible ; but the advance had been as amazing as anything which 
this surprising war has cast up. One gauge alone may be cited. 
From the origin of this break-through the distance travelled by road 
exceeds that to Paris. Even as the crow flies the advance would 
have carried the armour to the capital. 


The sector about Avranches formed a comparatively tenuous link 
between the Normandy battlefield and the territory of Brittany. On 
the map it may have seemed enticing. Even functionally it was 
seductive ; but, in point of fact, from the positions which formed 
the terminus a quo of the counter-attack the depth of the allied link 
was about 19 miles. Such a depth, at one time, when the Allies were 
consolidating their hold on Normandy, would have seemed almost 
too good to be true. Nevertheless, this sector could not fail to be 
sensitive to attack for the very reason that it was no statically consoli- 
dated front, but the vent through which the Americans were deploy- 
ing with the need rather to pass through than to hold. When Kliige 
decided to launch a counter-attack, however, he had first to concentrate 
a force of the kind and strength that the role assigned to it required. 
As far as one can see, he ventured considerably but not enough. 
It was not four armoured divisions he threw into the battle. It 
is possible he has not that number of armoured divisions up to 
establishment today. What he committed to the counter-attack was 
the elements of four divisions, with some infantry. They had to be 
made up by withdrawing from the north-east, and the disengage- 
ment entailed some risk. In effect it seems as if he followed 
Rommel’s earlier prepossession, and acted too apprehensively to cover 
his risk. Very few would have expected him to engage so large a 
proportion of the now weak force of armour ; and, in fact, it seems 
that he jibbed at the starting point. 

His counter-attack was delivered on the 5} miles front between 
Sourdeval and Mortain, and from the first-mentioned place his 
armour penetrated to Cherence le Roussel ; but it is noticeable that 
the extent of penetration farther south was very much less, and that 
Mortain reverted to the Allies after changing hands several times. 
This counter-attack was launched on Sunday night, and by Tuesday 
appears to have been broken. The communiqué reported it as “ the 
largest attack against the western sector since D-day”; and that 
itself is instructive ; for it conveys in a phrase the pattern of the 
fighting which has led to the present break-through. Only in its 
determination does this counter-attack appear to have been formid- 
able ; its dimensions would rather suggest the intention to secure 
breathing-space for disengagement. Yet no doubt it had the in- 
spiration of a roving commission. If there had been evidence 
of any real weakness the attack would have been pressed further ; 
and it deserves to be noted that it was still being continued on 
Tuesday morning. 

By this time, however, the greater part of the Normandy front 
was in dissolution. The stubborn Mt. Pincon had been captured, 
a commanding peak of considerable importance. The second British 
Army had established a bridgehead across the Orne and had con- 
trived to get some of the British armour into it; and General Crerar’s 
Canadian Army had struck south of Caen. These two thrusts promise 


to converge and peel the Germans off the pivot they have clung 
to so desperately and so long. The Canadians have already made 
some headway ; but now that the public appetite has been whetted for 
miles they will look askance at this small advance. Yet it is now 
impossible to ignore the skill with which the Allied commander has 
conducted the battle of Normandy. He has played his left for the 
advantage of his right and unleashed the armour where it face 
the freer area for exploitation. 


The battle of Normandy is, in fact, over; the battle of France has 
begun. From Domfront as far south as Chateau Gontier, a distance 
of over 50 miles, the front faces eastwards, with the Rennes-Laval- 
Le Mans railway as its axis. It is not necessary to think that these 
places—Domfront, Laval and Chateau Gontier—represent the most 
easterly fringe of the Allied advance towards the east. But it will 
be noticed that Mortmain lies on the shoulder of the advancing 
front. It is a moving front which is constantly advancing eastwards, 
and it is obvious that it has not yet reached the limits of its full 
power. In the development of the offensive the Allies are looking 
to the speedy nourishment of their armies in France, not only by 
securing the ports by which ingress should be most convenient from 
the United States but also by finally destroying in those ports the 
main bases from which the U-boat campaign has been waged. 


Kliige had some 65 divisions when the Allies landed. About. 35 
of them have been through the fires of Normandy ; and of these, 
perhaps, 13 have been completely destroyed. None of the units which 
have been engaged in the fighting have escaped scot free. All of them 
have been called upon to undergo a pounding from the Allied 
bombers and artillery that must have worn them down. They have 
lost very heavily in material. In the counter-attack at Avranches, 
alone, they had 109 tanks destroyed; and that must represent an 
appreciable proportion of the armour engaged. Their transport has 
been battered so incessantly that in Normandy they have been driven 
to use the stand-by of another century—farm carts, &c. It is 
reported that some of the units who have been holding the south 
of France are being withdrawn. The Loire crossings have been 
destroyed along with those of the Seine. Kliige may still attempt 
to put his fortunes to the test by mounting the strongest counter- 
attack he can contrive; but that would seem to argue the last 
desperation. 

The next few weeks must be critical for him and for the whole 
German position. It is remarkable that at this critical juncture, 
when the strategy which has inspired Hitler for over a year is in ruins, 
the modern Nero should be staging this cautionary play on the 
honour of the German Army. It is even more remarkable that only 
now should he be setting his people to dig trenches for the defence 
of East Prussia. It is most remarkable that his spokesmen should 
be appealing to the example of this country in the trying days of 
1940. This is near the end of the fifth year of the war. The 
Americans’ 83,000 prisoners sufficiently suggest the difference that 
long test makes; and it seems incredible that anyone should imagine 
that troops who have suffered so much can fight on against a pound- 
ing which not only continues but steadily increases. 


In the east it hardly seems that he has taken the measure of the 
position even now. It is not only East Prussia that is threatened. 
It is not only a double threat that faces him. Apart from tt: 
attack on East Prussia and the advance across the Vistula towards 
Silesia there is a spearhead in the centre that, through Warsaw, 
points directly at Berlin. The pace on the eastern front has slowed 
down somewhat lately; but that is rather more ominous for the 
Germans than if the Russians had attempted to pursue their thrust- 
ing attack without a pause for reorganisation. There are at least 
two months of good campaigning weather; and there are other sectors 
which will yet see armies on the march. Almost’ unnoticed another 
army has appeared on Konev’s left; and there are others still waiting 
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for the appropriate moment. Alexander is also apparently drawing 
his breath for the next pounce. 

It is against this background that the battle of France is taking 
shape. Hitler’s strategy consisted of holding up the Russian advance 
and then, after defeating the Allies in the west, turning back towards 
the east to deal with Stalin. None of these hopes has been fulfilled. 
The Russians have been slowed down but not stopped. The Allied 
bridgehead has developed into a western front which, less than 100 
miles from Paris, is moving eastwards. Kliige was never more 
under the necessity to conform to Montgomery’s movements than 
now. He struck at Avranches because he must. That was on 
Sunday night. The following night Montgomery launched the 
Canadians south from Caen; and Kliige must be conscious of the 
perils of his position there. He must hold on but not too long. 
He can recognise the possibility of a double envelopment develop- 
ing if the hinge were to be broken through before he can withdraw 
from the south-east. As usual in this war the German soldiers 
have to pull their leaders’ chestnuts out of the fire. The next 
few weeks will show . how far they can accomplish this 
perilous task. 


THE AMERICAN ELECTION 


By MILTON MACKAYE 


T is not surprising that many Europeans (and, for that matter, 

many Americans as well) have viewed the prospect of the coming 
election in the United States with apprehension and dread. They 
fear disunity when singleness of purpose is necessary to win the 
war ; they fear the bitterness of sectionalism and party rivalry ; they 
see as a weakness of American democracy the importunate constitu- 
tional necessity for a popular mandate every four years. In fact, 
the important thing is not that the election is being held at an in- 
convenient time, but that it is being held at all; nations at war 
rarely welcome internal tests of strength. This is the expression of 
America’s faith in its institutions, the proof not of their weaknesses, 
but of their strength and durability. There were those a few months 
earlier who urged that through some emergency hugger-mugger or 
inter-party agreement the Constitution might be by-passed and the 
election postponed ; it is significant that neither in the American 
Press nor in public discussion were these suggestions ever taken 
seriously. 

The military conduct of the war is not an issue in the 1944 cam- 
paign. The election of Dewey, the defeat of President Roosevelt, 
a shift of the balance of power in Congress, would not affect a single 
one of the battle-fronts. We have Governor Dewey’s word for this. 
As spokesman for the Republican opposition to the present administra- 
tion he said in his speech accepting the Presidential nomination, 
“It (war strategy) is and must remain completely out of politics. 
Let me make it crystal clear that a change of administration next 
January cannot, and will not, involve any change in the military 
conduct of the war.” 

Nor do the Republican and Democratic parties, now that they 
have held their conventions, seem too far apart in their stated plans 
for post-war world organisation. The advocates of extreme isola- 
tionism in both parties appear to have lost the race. During June 
President Roosevelt presented to the country a peace plan with the 
obvious aim of providing a non-partisan plank on foreign policy. 
A few weeks later the Republican party offered its own plan. There 
is a significant similarity between the two. Both proposals reject the 
concept of a “ super-state.” Both accept the necessity of the use of 
force to maintain peace. Both believe in post-war co-operation 
among the United Nations, and leave places for smaller nations (that 
is, other nations than the so-called Big Four) on the Council of the 
new organisation. Both plans are, to be sure, “minimum” plans, 
bur they are of the very first importance in indicating to Britain, 
Russia, France, and the Axis nations themselves, that the United 
States after the present conflict has no intention of retiring, as in 
1918, into a crustacean self-sufficiency. 

Foreign policy in the United States almost through its history has 


been a matter of partisan debate and party rivalry. Many leaders 
‘ 
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of thought in America see in the present substantial agreement between 
the Republicans and Democrats the final step in the evolution of a 
foreign policy which will be permanent and non-partisan. The fact 
is that sentiment for international co-operation has never been so 
high in the United States as now ; there are many in both parties 
who go beyond the President and Governor Dewey in their com- 
mitment to a concrete world organisation. Even the rural, middle- 
western section of the country—long a stronghold of isolationalism— 
seems definitely to be turning away from old shibboleths and old 
refusals. A nation-wide poll of public opinion (the so-called Gallup 
poll) taken just before the outbreak of war showed only 26 per 
cent. favouring American membership in a new League of Nations. 
A similar cross-section taken this summer just before the national 
conventions indicated that seven out of every ten Americans favoured 
membership in a World League or World Peace Council. 


American elections have always been known for vigour and colour 
since the nineteenth century era of torchlight parades, and there is 
no reason to believe this one will be marked by drawing-room 
manners. President Roosevelt will be roundly assailed by his 
opponents for “one-man government.” Governor Dewey will be 
belaboured for his early silence on international issues and found 
guilty of youth and inexperience. League of Nations Republicans 
will accuse the President of “ power politics.” League of Nations 
Democrats will accuse the Governor of “isolationism.” The true 
Isolationists will seek comfort wherever they can find it. In the 
midst of this clamour, it will be well to ponder the warning of a 
veteran correspondent to his London newspaper readers: “ You 
will not be deceived by the oratory if you remember that one party 
is trying to get in power, and the other party is trying to stay in 
power.” 

It is only natural that the contest for the Presidency should 
receive the lion’s share of journalistic attention, but it is important 
to remember that control of Congress will also be at stake. 
In almost 500 districts scattered throughout the country the voters 
will elect members of the House of Representatives; one third 
of the membership of the Senate (Senators serve a six-year term) 
will be decided in the same balloting. In many, if not most, of 
these contests domestic policies rather than international affairs are 
the issue, and it will be quite possible—as political tides now are 
running—for a successful Presidential candidate to find himself 
faced with a hostile law-making body when he takes office on 
January Ist, 1945. 

No other President except Roosevelt has ever served more than 
two four-year terms. His length of tenure this time will be both an 
asset and a liability. His supporters will find in his experience 
and maturity the necessary qualifications for leadership in winning 
the war and making the peace. His adversaries will demand the 
vigour of new and fresh leadership, a dusting out of the corners, 
a recapitulation and more efficient administration of the domestic 
“reforms” that were crowded through in the peace-time years of 
the so-called New Deal. In Mr. Dewey’s words: “ The New Deal 
has grown old in office.” 


The President is 62 and his record is known to the world. 
Governor Dewey is 42. In contrast to the President, he sprang 
from a typical middle-western family of neither wealth nor social 
position. He worked his way through college, contemplated a 
career as an opera singer, and ultimately became a lawyer. As a 
prosecutor in New York he won national attention while not yet 
thirty and succeeded in smashing a corrupt political ring and in 
sending to prison a number of notorious gangsters of the prohibi- 
tion and post-prohibition era. Two years ago he was elected 
Governor of New York by an overwhelming majority. He comes 
to the national campaign with a splendid reputation as an adminis- 
trator. He has been careful in public statements, he has declared 
against American post-war aloofness from world affairs, and he has 
made it clear upon all occasions that the first job devolving upon 
any Washington administration is the utter defeat of both Germany 
and Japan. 

The two-party political system of the United States is as in- 
comprehensible to many Europeans as the curious marriage customs 
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of the Prolemys. And no wonder. The average America is hard 
put to it to answer when asked: “ But what is the difference between 
the Republicans and the Democrats? Which is the radical party 
and which the conservative? Which represents capital and which 
represents labour?” I myself do not know which is radical and 
which is conservative, which represents capital and which repre- 
sents labour. In the beginnings of the parties, to be sure, there 
were economic and sectional alignments, and the tradition of these 
alignments still persists. But there are conservative Republicans 
in New England and radical Republicans in Iowa ; there are radical 
Democrats in the urban areas and conservative Democrats in 
Georgia. On the whole the parties tend to take on the colou: of 
their Presidential leadership. The Republicans under Theodore 
Roosevelt and the Democrats under Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt 
might be described as liberal or progressive. Both parties were 
conservative in the era of Presidents Harrison (Republican) and 
Cleveland (Democrat). 

A well-known American writer and student of government deals 
with the problem lucidly thus: 

“Neither party has a rigidly fixed political philosophy. Each is 
a machine for carrying on the government and cementing the Union, 
rather than an organisation for forwarding ideas. Each, if it is to 
survive and do its job, must adapt itself nationally to the major 
drift of American opinion ; and locally it must adapt itself to the 
prevailing temper of the state or region. . . . The parties do not 
exist to impose a single doctrine throughout the country; they 
exist to reflect the diversity of the nation and to create out of that 
diversity a set of workable compromises.” 

An odd system, you think? Perhaps. Yet it is an incontestable 
fact that the American system of politics has weathered the rough 
seas of the last 150 years with both resilience and adaptability. It 
has lived through foreign wars and economic collapses, it has sur- 
vived civil war, and, as Americans would put it, is still doing business 
at the old stand. 


TALK IN A FACTORY 


By CONSTANCE REAVELEY 


HAVE just had an interesting talk with a friend. He is a plan- 
I ning engineer in a factory in the Midlands, a man about 36. 
He has an acute inquiring mind and a very kind heart. More than 
that, he sees factory affairs against the background of the cultivated 
home of his youth, and has a strong interest in history. He complains 
that his school did not teach him enough history. 

I said: “I have just seen some very good articles in the New 
Statesman; an article by a miner, telling how he had been required 
to undertake work of special responsibility, which should have 
carried a bonus ; at the same time instructing a novice, for which also 
there should have been a bonus ; this entailed borrowing some tools, 
and the re-sharpening of them left him out of pocket. He got no 
bonus and no reimbursement. The next week there was an article 
from someone on the other side, who said: ‘ Just like these miners ; 
they never think of anything but money.’ Very revealing.” 

“Nothing revealing about that,” said my friend, “we all know 
that sort of thing is very common all through industry. And the 
management always takes the line that it’s very degraded of the men 
to be interested in money, though they are interested in nothing else 
themselves.” 

I said: “It’s known to all of you who have spent your lives in 
industry, but not to those who are outside. That’s just the sort of 
thing they need to be told. It’s part of the general business of 
enlightening public opinion.” 

“It’s no good trying to enlighten public opinion,” he said, “it 
isn’t that people don’t know, they know and don’t care. Look at the 
way people in safe places so often refuse to give shelter to those who 
have been blitzed. There are lots of people like that. They don’t 
care,” 

“If enlightenment does no good, what does? ” said I. 

“Force,” said he. “Violence. I don’t like violence, but I’m 
driven to believe it’s the only thing that does any good.” 
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“T believe in force,” said I. “I don’t think weakness gets much 
done in this world. But not in violence. What you need is force 
directed by insight, and public opinion can be a force of that kind. 
Take myself. I’ve always been sorry about the lives of the poor, 
but I have been awfully puzzled to know what you could do about 
them. I need enlightenment.” 

“TI don’t see how that can be true,” he said. “How could anybody 
travel to Liverpool Street, for instance, and not see that something 
needs to be done about housing? ” 

“Well, take housing,” said I. “The person who originally did 
most to start a movement to improve housing was Octavia Hill.” 

“Never heard of her,” said he. 

“She invented scientific house property management. More than 
that, she did a great deal to influence public opinion. There was 
great concern about social progress a generation ago; all the best 
people used to go and live in settlements when they went down from 
the university. That was why Lloyd George was able to carry his 
revolutionary Budget to tax the well-to-do to pay for social services ; 
it cost a first-class constitutional crisis, but he carried it; simply 
because he had the backing of massive public opinion.” 

“Don’t know anything about Lloyd George,” said he. 

I went on: “ As for housing, public opinion did more than induce 
the Government to do something about it (not enough) after the 
last war, it induced people to put their money into housing schemes 
like the Paddington Housing Estate. They didn’t get much interest 
on their money, but they did clear some slums.” 

“Don’t know anything about all that,” said he. “I have to judge 
by my own experience. When I decided to be an engineer in 1928 
I had no idea what I was in for. I have worked in many factories 
since then, and I am more and more appalled at the injustice that 
goes on and the wretched lives people have to lead. At first, like 
you, I thought everybody ought to know about this, and I started to 
tell my friends, my uncle in the Treasury, for instance. It did no 
good. They just thought I was an awful Red. I didn’t persuade 
anybody ; I just lost my friends. People don’t care ; wouldn’t spend 
two or three millions to relieve unemployment. By the way, do 
you know what they did about unemployment in New Zealand? ” 

“No, I don’t,” I said. 

“Well, I do,” he said. “I gave a New Zealander a lift in the car 
the other day and we got talking. They rioted. The unemployed 
broke shop windows and looted shops. The result was they got 
a Labour Government which introduced social security. He says 
their scheme is the model on which the Beveridge plan is based. 
And it worked, although they started it in the middle of a depres- 
sion. Nothing comparable got done in England. He told me that 
most New Zealanders come over here full of love for England, and 
then they get to be ashamed of belonging to a country that cares 
so little for right and wrong and so much for money. He was right. 
Peop!e don’t care.” 

I said: “You are judging on too narrow a basis. One man’s 
life is far too narrow a basis. In the 1930s we were under a terrible 
cloud of apathy ; something was psychologically wrong with us. I 


_ belong to the lost generation myself, and I know that what we chiefly 


lost was nerve. At first I thought the despair I sensed around me 
simply meant that I had grown up. It wasn’t so. Before the last 
war grown-up people had confidence that they could get things done 
and they did. What we need is recovery of nerve. If people have 
courage, public opinion can be effective. We mustn’t judge by the 
1930s ; that was a time of illness.” 

He smiled. He thinks I could argue the hind leg off a donkey 
and at the end of the argument the beast would walk away on four 
legs. But if a man of uncommon intelligence, who is interested in 
history and politics, who has friends and relations outside the 
factory, who is always greedy for books, does not know that public 
opinion has ever been an effective force for good, nor anything about 
England’s progress towards a better social order before 1914, if, as 
he says, he is compelled to judge by the facts that have come within 
his own experience in the last sixteen years ; why should unlearned 
and ignorant men, colliers and machine-minders, who have no 
contacts outside the factory world, no habit of reading, no back- 
ground of cultivated family life, be expected to have patience, to 
see that the moral paralysis of the inter-war years was not normal, 
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to have confidence in constitutional methods? And does this con- 
versation throw any light on what education ought to be doing for 
us and is not? I think it does, 

Those of us who are comfortable grow up in complete ignorance 
of the experience of life which produces dangerous but not un- 
reasonable anger among the less comfortable ; and all of us grow 
up in ignorance of the achievements in the last generation, and the 
ways in which they were won. At a time when the currents of 
human life are changing as quickly and as violently as they are 
today, it is necessary for us to understand our own most recent past 
more truly and sensitively than would be needful if the tempo of 
change were more moderate. We need an education adjusted to our 
own lives, not to the Renaissance gentleman’s conception of what 
he wanted to enable him to enjoy his leisure. We have to take hold 
of our own destinies and exert control over affairs on this planet 
in a way which would have appalled the men of the Renaissance. 
The beginning of self-control is self-knowledge, and this is some- 
thing our society has not got. It is for this that education should 
prepare us. 


THE B.M.A. QUESTIONARY 


By GORDON MALET 


HE infant science of public opinion, study, and social survey has 

provided its critics and opponents with almost as many good 
laughs as Darwinism did our ancestors. Darwin won the day 
despite the mockers; and the signs are not wanting that public 
opinion studies have come to stay. Up to the present, almost 
all opinion studies have been concerned with the public as a 
whole, though Professor Cyril Burt has published one inquiry 
directed to the experts, in which educationists were asked their 
views on many aspects of educational reform. When the public as 
a whole is the field of study, probing must be confined to Broad 
issues only, or at least to those details of which most people have 
personal experience. When, however, the expert is being quizzed 
on his own ground, greater elaboration is possible ; and provided the 
questions have been devised by experts in both the problem under 
review and in the technique of social survey, results are likely 
to be much more directly useful in the formulation of policy. 

The B.M.A, questionary is broadly satisfying both as to expertise 
i the problems of the Health White Paper, and as to technical, 
impartiality. It was prepared by the British Institute of Public 
Opinion, and addressed by post to nearly 54,000 doctors ; together 
with it went a copy of the White Paper and a B.M.A. statement of 
policy prepared by the Council. Replies were received from over 
25,000 doctors ; analysis showed that 74 per cent. of specialists, 55 
per cent, of general practitioners, and §7 per cent. of salaried doctors 
made returns. Unfortunately, there is no way of knowing how far 
the views of the doctors who failed to send in their questionaires 
differed from those who did. There is, however, one scientific 
device which can be applied to correct the errors of the sample 
—the process of “weighting.” This involves adjusting the propor- 
tion of replies from each group of doctors, so that they represent 
the actual sizes of these groups in the medical profession as a whole. 
When this was done, it was found that the new totals did not 
differ appreciably from those originally arrived at. There is, then, 
a prima facie case for treating the results of the questionary as repre- 
sentative of the views of the doctors as a whole. 

The Council of the B.M.A. has acted both wisely and courageously 
in publishing the results in full, for they are considerably more 
progressive than the Council’s own policy. Conference, council, and 
negotiators are in no way tied by the results; but all now know 
where they stand; and ultimate decisions are likely to be much 
nearer the true wishes of the doctors as a whole than if they had 
been left to chance. 

Turning now to the results themselves: on the question of whether 
doctors are favourable or unfavourable to the White Paper as a 
whole, 39 per cent. reacted favourably, 53 per cent. unfavourably, 
while 6 per cent. were unable to express a view. Among general 
practitioners, only 31 per cent. were favourable, while 62 per cent. 
were unfavourable. But among Service doctors 53 per cent. were 
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favourable and 41 per cent. unfavourable ; and among salaried doctors 
60 per cent. favourable and 33 per cent. unfavourable. It will be seen 
that those returning from Service practice and those who have had 
experience of salaried work are on the whole well disposed to the 
new National Health Services which the White Paper offers. On 
the important matter of whether the free National Service should 
cover most or all of the population, 60 per cent. are in favour of 
complete coverage and 37 per cent. against. Even among general 
practitioners $4 per cent. are in favour of total coverage and 43 per 
cent. against; while among Service doctors 73 per cent. are in 
favour and 26 per cent. against. Thus the profession fails to endorse 
the decision of the last B.M.A. delegate conference—that the free 
service should not cover those who can afford to pay fees. It 
suggests that the decision of the conference of the year before—in 
favour of 100 per cent. coverage—was really more in line with pro- 
fessional opinion, 

The principle of health centres is approved by 68 per cent. of 
doctors (60 per cent. of general practitioners and 83 per cent. of 
Service doctors). By far the most popular form of centre is one 
including both the general practitioner services and the preventive 
services—maternity and child welfare, school medical treatment and 
so on. While the majority (55 per cent.) favour a Central Medical 
Board for employing the general practitioners, a majority (53 per 
cent.) are against an additional contract with local authorities for 
those working in health centres. More Service doctors (§0 per cent.) 
are against the local authorities than for them (35 per cent.) on this 
point. So it seems that most younger dectors are ready to work for 
the community, but not for the local authority. 

A majority (57 per cent.) are prepared to see some control of the 
setting up of new public practices in over-doctored areas,, but a 
larger majority (66 per cent.) regard it as unreasonable that young 
doctors should be required to give whole-time service in under- 
doctored areas. The profession is, then, prepared for a greater 
measure of direction than the B.M.A.; but is not ready to go the 
whole way with the White Paper. 

On the subject of hospital organisation, the doctors are emphatic 
in thinking it undesirable that the clinical doctors should be subordi- 
nated to medical administrators, as is the rule in municipal hospitals. 
Seventy-one per cent. of all doctors consider this undesirable ; even 
among salaried doctors 69 per cent. are against it. Over 80 per 
cent. of Service doctors and consultants also held it undesirable for 
clinicians to be subordinate to medical administrators. If local 
authorities are prepared to put their house in order in this respect, 
perhaps some of the general opposition to them may disappear. 

In the matter of central organisation, 91 per cent. feel that the 
Central Health Services Council should have the right both to 
publish its own annual report and also its advice to the Minister. 
Ninety per cent. feel that the political rights of doctors entering a 
National Health Service should be specifically safeguarded. A large 
majority (69 per cent.) are prepared to have complete hospital and 
specialist services available free to everyone. Since the doctors are 
prepared to meet the Government more than half way, it would 
surely be wise for the Ministry to permit publication of the Council’s 
advice, and to safeguard the doctors’ political rights. 

On the subject of methods of pay and scale of remuneration, the 
most popular system for health centres is a small basic salary plus 
capitation fees (34 per cent.), with an all-in salary favoured by 28 per 
cent. Thirty-five per cent. of Service doctors favour an all-in salary. 
For doctors in separate practice, capitation fees alone are favoured by 
44 per cent., a small basic salary plus capitation fees by 35 per cent., 
and salary alone by 15 per cent. Among Service doctors 20 per 
cent. favour salary alone, and 45 per cent. small basic salary plus 
capitation fees, with 31 per cent. in favour of capitation fees only. 

Doctors were asked to say how much nett a general practitioner 
of, say, 40 should receive—either with or without an adequate 
pension at 65. Without a pension the average was £1,620, and with 
a pension £1,280. Perhaps the most interesting point here is that 
doctors value a pension at £340 a year ; this is some indication of the 
weight of insurance premiums and other forms of saving. A similar 
question about consultants gave the figures £2,520 and £2,000; 
while for young doctors the average initial salary suggested was 
£520. On the assumption that adequate compensation would be 
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paid to existing owners, doctors were asked whether the sale of 
general practices should continue or not. Fifty-six per cent. said it 
should be abandoned. 

Two final questions tested acutely the inherent attitudes of doctors 
on the National Health Service proposals. The first asked if, with 
the introduction of a National Health Service, doctors thought the 
quality of the country’s medical services would be enhanced or would 
suffer. 44 per cent. thought it would suffer, 32 per cent. thought it 
would be enhanced, and 12 per cent. thought it would be unaffected. 
Among Service doctors, however, 41 per cent. thought it would be 
enhanced and 28 per cent. that it would suffer. The final question 
asked if doctors would regard medicine as an attractive profession 
for their children, if the White Paper’s National Health Service 
were introduced. 33 per cent. said “Yes” and 51 per cent. said 
“No.” Among general practitioners the figures were 25 per cent. 
“Yes” and 60 per cent. “No”; while among Service doctors they 
were 41 per cent. “ Yes” and 37 per cent. “ No.” 

Taking the results as a whole, it is clear that doctors are consider- 
ably more progressive than their official representative had led the 
public to suppose. On the major issues of the White Paper, a majority 
of doctors, particularly younger doctors, are prepared to co-operate. 
But there is one important proviso. Even among the most progressive 
groups there is strong opposition to local authority administration. 
This appears to be based, not on a desire for technocracy or 
syndicalism, but on a genuine belief that inefficiency will follow. If 
the Government can see its way to allowing direct technical and 
university representation on the joint boards, even if the representa- 
tives have no voting power, it is safe to say that the majority of 
doctors, and certainly all progressive-minded doctors, will be ready 
to play their part in the new Service. If the theoretical objection to 
this move can be overcome—and it is worth pointing out that the 
universities receive a large measure of financial support with a 
minimum of Government control—the way will be clear for the 
builders, and the iconoclasts can take second place. 


A FRENCH SCHOOLMASTER 
By LEN ORTZEN 

N the village schoolroom the desks are all piled in one corner, 
I except for three at which soldier-clerks are sitting awkwardly 
with their legs straddled and their backs bent. On the blackboard 
is written a lesson in Roman numerals, and the date at the top is 
June 6th. There are military orders tacked on the wall next to the 
blackboard, a juxtaposition of war and peace common enough in the 
village. 

The schoolmaster himself lives in a brown and white villa on the 
outskirts of the village where he has been teaching the children 
since 1926. But although his school has been requisitioned Monsieur 
Gibert is rarely at home during the day. He can often be seen 
dashing about the village on his bicycle, jumping off every fifty yards 
or so to grab the arm of someone he has been seeking, then mopping 
his face with a large handkerchief, and tilting his hat to the back 
of his head. During the German occupation he was known to a 
few only as the chief of the local resistance group ; now everyone 
knows of his dual role, and this pleases him very much. He helps 
at the Mairie, which seems perpetually bewildered at its constant, 
unaccustomed stream of visitors, and he has just been appointed a 
temporary Adjout au Maire. He possesses one of the few remaining 
wireless sets—the Germans ordered all sets to be surrendered, but 
he hid his in a cupboard and three times a day he writes down the 
news bulletin, then gets on his bicycle and hurries away to pin 
copies on the public notice-boards. 

Monsieur Gibert is usually out of breath, either pushing hard on 
the pedals of his bicycle or hurrying through a long conversation. As 
he stands on the white steps of the Mairie, leaning back against the 
door with his hands on his hips, his brown hat pushed away from 
his forehead, his brown eyes seeking someone he cannot find, his 
watch-chain dangling loosely and his trouser-bottoms tied with pieces 
of ersatz string—standing thus to recover his breath, he does not 
look like a schoolmaster. Only his speech is a sure indication of 
his profession. His sentences and the manner of their delivery 
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are those of a teacher, precise, dry, clear ; and often slow and loud, 
accompanied by an emphasising gesture of the thumb and little 
finger, as if he were still in his classroom. 


He tells you that the pair of trousers he is wearing cost 3,000 
francs—“ and my legs feel naked,” he emphasises. “ School?” he 
says, shrugging his shoulders. “For the moment there is more im- 
portant work to do.” He looks on the rumbling military convoys, 
and his eyes shine with pleasure and enthusiasm. But he is not 
satisfied ; he cannot ufderstand why the English do not arrest the 
villagers who made a small fortune in the black market, and the 
women who slept with Germans. He carries their names in his 
pockets, written on many odd pieces of paper, together with half- 
completed reports on their past activities. He cannot understand 
why the English do not consider these people to be of military 
importance, but he is nevertheless not surprised. “You are too 
timid,” he says, biting the end of his English cigarette. “Too easy- 
going. You forgive too much. But a day will come for them.” 
And he steps back a pace, making a cutting gesture with the side of 
his hand. His father was living in Caen when it was liberated. “ You 
evacuated him to a place where he knows no one, and you billeted 
on me some people whose relatives live where he is,” he says, not 
so much complaining as criticising. 


But a minute later he invites you to spend the evening at his 
home, and then begins to laud the works of Shakespeare. The 
small salon of his house is square, neat and formal. The furniture 
is solid and well polished. Two twin angular pianos face each other 
across the room, and a collection of photographs demonstrates that 
Monsieur Gibert and his wife taught many stolid, unenthusiastic 
young persons how to play the piano. The English soldier is pre- 
sented to Madame Gibert, and then introduced to Monsieur Gibert’s 
father, to the schoolmaster from a neighbouring village, Monsieur 
Desmoulles, and his wife, and to a woman refugee from Caen. The 
seven people sit around the table in the exact centre of the room, 
and the conversation is stiff and formal, courteous and cautious. 
Madame produces a bottle of Muscadet, but shared between seven 
people it fails to enliven the gathering. The soldier hands round 
some cigarettes. Each person accepts one, and looks at it as an 
Englishman would look at a banana; the woman refugee puts her 
cigarette in her handbag to keep for her husband. 


It is for some such cue that Monsieur Gibert, it appears, has 
been waiting. He tells the soldier about life during the German 
occupation, the privations, the restrictions, the high cost of living, 
the requisitioning of labour, and the methods of avoiding all 
German regulations. He emphasizes his points with his thumb 
and little finger, and the other five people nod and gesticulate their 
agreement. There is less restraint in the room now; the French 
are leaning across the table, nearer to the Englishman. He has 
heard hundreds of similar unburdenings and tries to stem the tide. 
De Gaulle?—of course they accept him, all reply at once; besides, 
who else can they look to? ‘Why has he not been recognised by 
the Allies? 


Monsieur Desmoulles suddenly bursts into a torrent of speech, 
a swirl of complaints against England which have been dammed 
since Dunkirk. Monsieur Gibert and the others look dismayed and 
ashamed, and try to stem this discourteous outburst. The con- 
versation is now in full flood and sweeps on to engulf the post-war 
policy of America, the treatment of Germany, Maupassant and 
French regional literature, English cooking and home-grown 
tobacco. Instead of decorum and caution there is now vehemence, 
unruliness and flashing movement. But the storm abates as quickly 
as it had arisen. Monsieur Gibert leans back in his chair with 
exhaustion and smiles all round the table. The evening ends with 
handshakes and unanimous agreement that the past must be for- 
gotten, recriminations must not be indulged in, and that England 
and France must work together. The English soldier thanks Madame 
for “une heure de conversation bien francaise,” and Madame asks 
him to procure for her a Union Jack to hang beside the Tricolor 
over her door. Monsieur Gibert watches his guests depart down the 
lane, leaning against the wall of his house, his hands on his hips 
and his mouth slightly open to recover his breath. 
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N The Spectator last week the general aspects and implications 
I of the Fleming Report on Public Schools were examined in a 
jJeading article. With that examination few unb:assed persons would 
disagree. Yet the Report is so interesting, so intelligent and so 
comprehensive that some further comment may perhaps be allowed. 
The emphasis, for instance, which the Report lays upon the his- 
torical development of the Public School system is a useful emphasis ; 
it shows that, however anomalous, haphazard and unplanned may 
have been the growth of the boarding schoc] system in this country, 
it was due, not merely to certain social and economic conditions, 
but also to a definite educational theory. An increasing number of 
wealthy parents came to realise that a “public” or community 
education was more beneficial to their children than a “ private” or 
tutorial education, and that the character and mind of their sons 
would be more profitably developed if for certain periods in the 
year they were removed from their homes and forced to adjust 
themselves to conditions in which rivalry was a more constant 
element than love. It is thus less interesting to consider by what 
stages the original charitable foundations grew into vast educational 
enterprises, than to ponder upon the curious circumstance that so 
many English parents should have discarded the luxury system of 
having private tutors in their homes in favour of the more Spartan 
methods of a community boarding school. It may be true that in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century many parents sent their sons 
to the great Public Schools in order that they should obtain an 
aristocratic veneer ; bur it is far more significant that the aristocrats 
of previous centuries should themselves have fostered and evolved 
the community system in preference to the private tuition generally 
adopted by their contemporaries in foreign countries. One is forced, 
therefore, to consider whether they were correct in their assump- 
tions, and whether the community system of a boarding school does 
in fact possess certain educative advantages which are not provided 
either by the day school or by private tuition. 

* * * * 


It is interesting to observe that the Public School system as we 
know it today is of compiratively recent date. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the success of any particular school 
was dependent not upon its own traditional repute, but upon the per- 
sonality of the head master. Thus Shrewsbury, which had 360 boys 
in 1581, possessed only two pupils in 1798, and Repton, which stood 
in the front rank in 1664, contained in 1705 no more than “a few 
ragged children.” The true Public School pattern was only imposed 
upon these fluctuating institutions when Thomas Arnold established 
the Rugby system. The fact that so many of Arnold’s sixth form 
boys became assistant masters at Rugby and finally head masters 
at other schools rendered the Arnold system dominant and pervasive. 
The twin pillars of his system were the boarding houses and the 
prefects. Arnold realised that if 500 boys were to receive individual 
attention they must be segregated into dormitories or houses and 
placed under the direct care of an individual house master. He 
sought to inspire his own house masters with an ardent realisation 
of their own responsibilities: “No parochial ministry,” he said to 
them, “can be more properly a cure of souls than yours.” His 
aim was to render each housé or dormitory “an epitome of the 
whole school.” His second innovation was the introduction of the 
prefectorial system, by which he hoped to introduce self-government, 
and therefore a sense of responsibility, among the boys. It is the 
development of these two devices which has given their distinctive 
character to our Public Schools. 

* * . * 


The house system and the prefectorial system possess certain un- 
deniable advantages ; but they also possess their dangers. “The 
corporate sense,” we are warned in the Report, “that may be 
created in a house has sometimes led to a loyalty which may be 
strong but is also restricted and unimaginative.” If carried too far 
the segregation of boys into little competitive groups of thirty 
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becomes stultifying. At Wellington College, for instance, in the 
first decade of this century, we were not allowed to consort with 
boys who were not in our own house or dormitory. The justification 
of this caste svstem was that the house-master was responsible to 
the parents for the quality of the friendships in which their boys 
indulged ; if a boy were allowed to spend his time with boys in 
other houses then the house-master would be unable to judge 
whether his associations were deleterious or not. In theory, such 
a restriction may seem reasonable ; in practice it was idiotic. There 
were only thirty boys in a house, ten of whom were too old and ten 
too young for intimacy; the range of our friendships was thus 
restricted to the ten boys in our own house who happened to be 
our contemporaries, and the whole purpose and advantages of com- 
munity education were thus sacrificed. I understand that this 
absurdly restrictive system has since been somewhat relaxed The 
prefectorial system again, valuable though it be, is often pushed too 
far. Thomas Arnold chose his prefects from his own sixth form, 
thereby giving. pre-eminence to intellectual merit. Yet it is the 
habit of little boys to prefer physica! to mental prowess, and it has 
proved much more convenient to schoolmasters to choose as their 
prefects those whose eminence in cricket and football] command the 
respect and obedience of their fellows rather than those whose 
diligence or talents have enabled them to reach the sixth form. The 
administrative advantages of such a method of selecting prefects are 
undoubtedly enormous ; but the fact remains that a school which 
denies to the intellectually eminent all rewards of privilege or power 
cannot claim to be very educative. 
* * * + 


The Fleming Committee were precluded by their terms of refer- 
ence from examining the basic assumptions upon which the public 
school system rests. Their Report recognises that “the trend of 
social development is leaving the public schools out of alignment 
with the world in which they exist ”; and it suggests two excellent 
methods by which the benefits of the system can be extended to 


“those who, owing to financial reasons, have hitherto been unable to 


enjoy them. But the members of the Committee do not answer, and 
were not expected to answer, two perplexing and fundamental 
questions which are involved. Is it certain, in the first place, that 
the public school system is devised to produce the type of citizen 
who will be required in the years to come? It may be true that, 
between the years 1840 and 1940, the system did produce a regular 
and reliable supply of young men trained in the virtues of tolerance 
and self-reliance ; but is it not possible that a system which aims 
consciously at the standardised production of “character,” rather 
than at the stimulation of individual capacity, belongs to a period 
of effortless superiority and not to a period when extreme enterprise, 
initiative, imagination and ingenuity will be required if we are to 
maintain our place in the sun? In the second place, are the framers 
of the Report and its recommendations really convinced that by 
diluting the public schools we shall diminish class distinctions? 
When one considers the attitude of superiority adopted by the 
products of secondary education to their less gifted equals one asks 
oneself whether the Fleming schemes may not extend rather than 
diminish the zones of snobbishness. And it would be sad indeed 
were these experiments to strew the future with an ever-increasing 
number of unadjustable “ old boys.” 
* * * * 

It is difficult for most people to view the problem in its correct 
proportions. Those who have been denied a public school education 
are apt to regard the whole system with thoughtless dislike, whereas 
the judgement of the public school boy is coloured by memories 
of past unhappiness or happiness, of failure or success. The critics 
of the system are generally more articulate than those to whom it 
furnished a momentary opportunity for influence and power. Yet 
if, as I believe, the system does in fact contain and inculcate valuable 
virtues, then surely the Fleming Committee are right in advocating 
the extension which they recommend. 
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THE CINEMA 
*“ The World in Action Series.’’ For Future Release.——‘‘ Back 


Door to Tokyo (March of Time).’’ Generally Released. - 
‘* Report from the Aleutians.’’ At Warners. 

THE power of the cinema to integrate into a meaningful pattern the 
dispersed and diverse factors of a global problem was first perceived 
by Louis de Rochemont of the March of Time and first fully 
utilised by John Grierson and Stuart Legg of the National Film 
Board of Canada. Most of Col. Frank Capra’s “ films of orientation ” 
for the U.S. Army come into this same category. The skill consists 
less in the photography of new material than in the selection of old 
scenes which may be interwoven with commentary into a dramatic 
whole. The Canadian Board’s World in Action series is distributed 
with success throughout North America and many of the items 
have been seen here under the title of The Front of Action. A 
recent Opportunity to view a group of new releases shows that with 
more and better material becoming available the series is now 
balancing the realism of its political comment and the skill of its 
editing with a degree of visual interest not always possible in earlier 
items when library material on remote countries and distant 
theatres of war was often over-familiar or of mediocre quality. 
Fortress Japan contains indeed the first full sequences of Japanese 
life in wartime which we have yet seen here. Legg’s approach to 
that country is diametrically opposed to the extravagant interpretations 
of Hollywood. It analyses Japanese life and national temperament 
in terms of known (and vividly illustrated) fact and shows that we 
are faced, not by the nightmare figures of a cheap shocker, but by 
human beings disastrously motivated by a religious nationalism which 
the film makes intelligible and therefore conquerable. Such is indeed 
the purpose of the whole series—to present world problems in their 
full context and in realistic rather than sentimental, mystical or 
melodramatic terms. The commentaries are vivid and lively and 
the aim is always to achieve an eloquent association between pictorial 
and verbal. image. Some critics may object that the films declaim 
too vigorously and move too fast. The fact remains that their 
technique is one to which audiences have now become accustomed 
and appear widely to welcome. If a new interest can be aroused 
in world politics at the price of certain concessions to drama then 
the bargain is one well worth striking. 

Labour Front, another item in the series, shows how in all 
countries the result of the war has come to turn on the single 
factor of manpower. It goes on to demonstrate that the new war- 
time status of the worker is something which he will not be willing 
to lose with the coming of peace. The workers have won the war, 
says this most enlightened official film, and the workers are waiting 
to see if they have won it for the right ends. The film does not 
shirk scenes of the widespread pre-war oppression suffered by labour 
almost everywhere and it is a pity that a similar frankness is 
not more often to be found in the work of our own Ministry of 
Information. 

March of Time, in its latest item, Back Door to Tokyo, presents 
a somewhat parochial though beautifully photographed account of 
General Stilwell’s campaign in Burma. It is a pity that cameramen 
were not on hand to record the British contribution which receives 
scarcely more than a passing mention. The appearance of Report 
from the Aleutians also raises the question of whether British film- 
makers are being given the opportunity fully to record the activities 
of our forces. Report from the Aleutians is a successor to The 
Memphis Belle and the two films have many points in common. It 
appears to have been simply and quickly made by American film- 
makers from Hollywood shooting in colour on sub-standard cameras 
for subsequent enlargement to full theatrical size. Maps establish 
the position of Kiska in the Aleutians and we see how this Japanese 
stronghold is being regularly bombed from the American held island 
of Adak. Diagrams explain the tactics and great, bare, grey-green 
mountains moving beneath the planes represent the eerie, fog-bound 
world which the American fliers inhabit. It is surprising that 
British documentary personnel have not been allowed to make many 
similar contributions to the front-line story of the British war 
effort. The official policy has rather been to use them on the home 
front and to accumulate from the battle-line a wealth of newsreel- 
type material which finally is edited into a single long film covering 
a whole campaign. Small documentary units (trained for many 
years for work of this kind) might well have been sent off to make 
short films on single episodes and aspects of the fighting. Instead, 
it appears that requests for facilities in France have met with opposi- 
tion and the public has to rest content with the necessarily skimpy 
newsreel accounts. 

EpGaR ANSTEY. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THOUGH the extended acreage of wheat, and other cereals, is the essential 
mark of our war-time harvests, the variety of crops is sometimes surpris- 
ing. A next-door field, for example, of some 20 acres or less contains 
potatoes—a fine healthy crop—carrots, swedes, thousand-headed kale, flax, 
artichokes (for cattle) and beans. All these crops have flourished except 
the beans ; and the question arises, as often, what to do with a crop 
that does not pay for the harvesting. That offensively dirty plague, the 
black fly, has so utterly destroyed many garden crops of broad beans 
and so severely punished farm crops that many cultivators have vowed 
never to grow the vegetable again. The damaged beans in question 
are to be burnt. That sounds too destructive for war economy. The 
rectangle contains a great many sacks of beans which would make excellent 
fodder. They cannot be ploughed in for a great many would germinate 
and damage the succeeding crop. By far the best method (as the owner 
of this crop has realised) is to inform local people, especially poultry 
keepers, of this available booty. If they do not take advantage of this 
rare opportunity of getting something for nothing, the blame for the 
waste is on their doorstep. 


Desert Colour 


On the subject of farming high commendation of the sketchy methods 
of the Bedouins has reached me from one of our greatest botanists who 
in spite of many scores of years has been investigating the flora of North 
Africa from a base near El Alamein. He says that “for density and 
sheer beauty of changing pattern and colour the spectacle (near Mariut) 
exceeded any comparable experience,” and this is a “consequence of the 
care-free agricultural methods of the Bedouins who pass a plough 
lightly over most of its surface and broadcast their barley seed without 
further cultivation. These methods promote the weeds which are our 
flora.” There was no such display two thousand years ago when the 
district was famed for, its cereals, olives and vines. From a visit to 
Palestine one of my strongest recollections is of the carpet of caronaria 
anemones (the lily of the Bible) and North Africa seems to have a yet 
vaster carpet of these, of greater variety. The desert can flourish as the 
rose, in several aspects. 


A Perfect Walk 


One present essay in the preservation of natural beauty should have 
a host of supporters. For myself I should put the view from the Old 
Welsh Highland railway between Dinas and Portmadoc (where Mr. 
Clough Williams Ellis has enjoyed his architectural freedom) as a stretch 
of scenery very nearly supreme in quality. The railway is now derelict 
and its course will come on the market, after long delays. The route 
of the railway would make an ideal pathway for all who delight in scenic 
beauty ; and an appeal is going out from the Liverpool and District 
Ramblers Federation, who would wish to dedicate the track to the public 
for use as a footpath only. The Caernarvonshire County Council is 
sympathetic; but some £2,000 is necessary to make the sympathy 
effective. Thousands outside as well as inside Wales will hope that 
Mr. Bob Owen, M.A., of the Caernarvonshire R.C.C. (148 High Street, 
Bangor) will find subscriptions pouring in, war or no war. 


Birds and the Ministry 


The complete conversion of the Ministry of Agriculture to belief in 
the utility of bird is worth further attention. A recent article in their 
excellent journal lays especial stress on the need for more nesting boxes 
and gives account of a large suburb where boxes of many sorts were 
all occupied, by robins and spotted fly-catchers as well as tits. It records 
also the nesting even of wry-necks—a diminishing species—and of greater 
spotted woodpeckers—an increasing species—-in garden nesting boxes. 
On this subject wrens (which are with the more numerous species) have 
built in a nesting box previously used by blue tits. They superflously 
roofed the nest in disregard of the existing cover. 


In My Garden 


Not all gardeners will agree with the Ministry in its call for more 
nesting boxes. For example: the owners of a Buckinghamshire garden 
lament that they have had to give up the growing of peas altogether, as 
the birds devour the lot. Doubtless tits are in the company of the jays 
and hawfinches which have a strong preference for this form of 
garden produce. Happily the defrauded gardeners in question have been 
able to substitute mange-tout peas—and there is no more agreeable 
vegetable. In answer to enquiries purslane and other out-of-the-way 
vegetables can be bought from George Bunyard & Co., Broadway, Maid- 
stone. W. Beach THOoMas. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


THE GERMAN PROBLEM 


Smr,—In your issue of July 28th, Miss Eleanor Rathbone returns to the 
defence of the Germans with an old and unworthy device. She says, in 
effect: “Don’t expect the Germans to revolt against their Fuehrer. 
They might get hurt. Would you get hurt in their place?” Miss 
Rathbone ignores the point that Germany’s victims have died in tortures 
by scores of thousands, for they were not afraid of being hurt in the 
cause of liberty. If they had argued as Miss Rathbone argues on behalf 
of the Germans, there would, of course, have been no underground 
movement anywhere. Miss Rathbone, in fact, shows unwittingly why 
there has never been an effective underground movement in Germany. 
Her free German friends are driven to all sorts of other devices to mask 
the same inconvenient fact. 

Here typically is one of them explaining in Socialist Commentary 
that help to the German revolution “should not consist in appealing to 
the German workers to revolt at once—now; on the contrary, such 
appeals discourage the German opposition.” Let the Poles, French, 
Dutch, Norwegians, Yugoslavs, Greeks do it—anyone but the Germans. 
How brazen! Here is an attempt to prevent the British public from 
realising that, at the end of five years of war, there is still no one in 
Germany willing to rise, and that, when rising does come, it will come 
of defeat, not courage. convictiun, remorse, not love of liberty equal to 
that of the peoples eagerly oppressed by the united effort of the German 
people. “No one who witnessed the triumphant joy of the vast majority 
of Germans in their conquests and in the loot of their soldiers and their 
business men can ever consider them free of guilt,” writes Sigrid Schultz, 
for twenty-one years in the Berlin office of the Chicago Tribune. What 


comparable credentials has Miss Rathbone?—Yours truly, 
VANSITTART. 
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Denham Place, Denham, Bucks. 


Sir,—It was interesting, even amusing, to read Mr. Willis’s description 
ef those who disagree with him as people who “let their thoughts be 
governed not by logic but by emotion,” just after he has given free swing 
to his own emotions and prejudices. Calling other people names is an 
emotional impulse. Many, for example, if not most, of those who are 
opposed to capital punishment are so opposed not on emotional grounds 
but because they think that experience proves that murders are not more 
common in countries where the death penalty has been abolished than 
where it still remains, the last survivor of a time when eighteen people 
might be sentenced to death in one day—not one murderer among them. 
The most ardent support of such abolition known to me was a Professor 
of Medical Jurisprudence, and that as the conclusion to which he had 
been brought by a prolonged experience. 

The evil effect, I think, of Lord Vansittart’s policy, probably unin- 
tended, is that on a subject and at a time when above all we required 
deliberation, discrimination, and a regard for justice, we are invited to 
throw the reins on the neck of our quite natural desire for punishment 
and revenge. It was just so that we felt after the Indian Mutiny, and 
against such a wave of feeling that Disraeli made his fine protest. 

How difficult it is for a minority to protest against a popular war 
was very clearly seen in the Boer War (a war from which the mass of 
the British people hed nothing to gain), and yet protestors like Mr. 
Lloyd George and Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman had not, like their 
counterparts in Germany, to fear either elimination or concentration 
camps. It is easy to be vicariously courageous, to be sure that we should 
have been immune to threats of torture and death. 

We have a dreadfully difficult task before us well stated by Professor 
Gilbert Murray: to take measures to see that there is no possibility 
of a renewal of the war; in some way or other to reconcile Germany 
to the settlement of Europe. This will depend on what kind of a 
settlement we secure, and on some re-education of the German mind. 
It must include punishment of criminals, but anything like calculated 
revenge opens a dreadful prospect. The elimination of the threat of 
war must come from without, from the Allies. The re-education of the 
German people must come from within and with as little intrusion from 
outside as possible. But there are factors in the country which can, 
I believe, be trusted to fight on the side of justice and peace. There is 
the Catholic Church and, one hopes, at least a section of the Protestant 
Church such as Pastor Niemoller spoke for. It is not long since our 
papers reported the outspoken denunciation of Nazism by the Catholic 
Bishops and especially Archbishop Grober, who “left no doubt in a 
Pastoral that he looks on Nazism as a force which is bestialising and 
degrading German life. His arraignment of Nazi doctrine culminates 
in a significant passage. ... The man who in an unjust war has 
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hounded hundreds of thousands to their death and has flooded the world 
with misery upon misery then sleeps his eternal sleep . . . perhaps even 
distinguished from his wretched victims by a statue which posterity 
has raised to him, and by fat, obsequious volumes which a pseudo-science 
dedicates to him.” That many others, neither Catholic nor Protestant, 
share these views seems to me certain while human nature is what it is, 
and is confirmed by Hitler’s own recent admission that a permanent 
resistance was directed against the governmental measures ever since the 
Nazis gained power. If these influences are to gain the upper hand 
after the war it must be clear to Germans that they are not dictated to 
from without.—Yours, etc., 


S28. 


1944 


H. J. C. GRIERSON. 


S1r,—Continued insistence on the formula of “ unconditional surrender” 
for Germany can do no good, and can hardly fai] to have three unfortunate 
consequences. First, it will strengthen the hands of the Nazi leaders 
in their struggle to prevent the internal disruption of Germany by merging 
all sections of the population in what Himmler has described as “ un- 
conditional unity.” Secondly, it will stiffen the will of the German people 
to resist by depriving them of any definite hope for the future of 
Germany. Thirdly, it will embitter future relations by imposing on the 
German people what they will regard as an unnecessary humiliation, 
thereby endangering the prospects of co-operation in the economic re- 
construction of Europe, in which Germany cccupies a key economic 
position. There can be no conditions for the Nazi leaders, but conditions 
for the German people are possible provided that they, on their part, 
are prepared to make reparation for the crimes, which have brought 
shame and disgrace on Germany, by bringing those responsible to justice, 
an act of atonement, which the Prime Minister once said might prove to 
be the better way. 

By all means let us drive the Gadarene swine, the Nazi gangster herd, 
down a steep place into the sea. But, when the house is swept and 
garnished, let us beware of letting in seven devils worse than the first, 
as we did after the last war.—Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY BRACKEN. 

Larchfield, Churt, Surrey. 


S1r,—I notice that the letters in your paper about Germany deal chiefly 
with the question of whether most Germans are for or against Hitler. 
It seems to me the crux of the question is whether or not most Germans 
subscribe to the idea that they have a right to be Herrenvolk over other 
nations. This idea is hundreds of years old. The Kaiser was imbued 
with it before Hitler. In 1913 he said “ The Slavs are born to serve . . . 
the only possible relation of Servia to Austria was that of the dependence 
of the lesser on the greater like a planet to the sun.” (See Recent Revela- 
tions of European Diplomacy, by Dr. G. P. Gooch, p. 107.). In 1934 a 
book was published by an <nti-Hitler German exile, Prince Loewenstein 
called After Hitler’s Fall. In it is this passage: 

“Tt is our aim to widen the spiritual sphere of Germany till it 
includes universally the whole of the continent. We appeal 
to the powers of the world’s conscience, which we call upon to 
witness our approaching action. And we appeal with a human 
and certain hope to the Creator and Lord of the human race to 
bless our spirits and our deeds so that we may be able, united 
with all men of good will—to complete the most gigantic work 
ever attempted by man. I shall be content that this book has 
fulfilled its destiny if it appears as the signal for the gathering of all 
those who are ready to fight for the German Reich.... The New 
Germany for which we are fighting is founded upon its mission of 
universal service. . . . The reality of the Reich in the ancient 
world is for all time comprehended in the name of Rome. . . . Its 
origin is to be found in the divine plan of the world itself, as it is 
spoken in the third sentence of the Paternoster ” [i.e., Thy kingdom 
come]. There is thus a fraternal relationship between the Roman 
and German State idea.” 

This is somebody else’s Mein Kampf. 
of some of the best of Germans. 

The virtual unanimity with which Germans have supported Hitler 
is quite possibly due to the fact that even idealists among them may 
have looked upon him as an instrument by which to achieve the new 
world order they had in view, his ruthlessness being perhaps necessary, 
and even divinely ordained, to bring it about. It seems to me that 
this aspect of German thought ought to be carefully considered. It quite 
possibly gives the clue to much that is happening in Europe.—Yours, &c., 

12 Queen Edith’s Way, Cambridge. L. F. Warinec. 


It probably reflects the opinion 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


Sir,—In her letter published in The Spectator of July 28th Miss Rathbone 
makes two general points. First, that all generalisations about national 
characteristics are unsound if they go further than saying that the history 
of nation A shows it to contain a larger (or smaller) percentage of persons 
conspicuously endowed with quality than nations B, C or D, etc. 

Secondly, she suggests that each of us should ask himself or herself 
what he would have done during the last ten years if he had been a 
German hating Hitler and his aims. 

May I deal with her second point first? Alas, I certainly am not 
confident that I would have “risked torture and death” to flout Hitler. 
But I do know this: that had the impossible happened and this country 
had temporarily found itself governed by a Hitler, I would have been 
completeiy intractable. Because I should have known that such a large 
percentage of my rellow-countrymen would prove equally intractable, that 
no Government would have been able to control us. 

This reflection brings me to Miss Rathbone’s first point. 

The Germans who detested Hitler knew they were exceptional Germans 
in not liking to be ruled with a rod of iron by a man holding doctrines 
of the Hitlerian variety. They would not agree with Miss Rathbone that 
“throughout the greater part of the corpus of any nation, at least any 
European white nation, differences in quality are rather individual than 
national.” It is understandable if they thought “ the time was not yet” 
for revolt—Yours faithfully, ROWENA BARRINGTON. 

Kolahoe, Loudwater, Rickmansworth, 


COTTAGERS’ LIGHT 


$ir,—May I suggest to Dr. H. G. Lys that we should overcome what 
Col. Waley Cohen in The Spectator, page 403, October 29th, 1943, 
called “reluctance of the Electricity Commission,” and August 4th, 1944, 
page 104, Dr. Lys finds the Electricity Commission “on the side of the 
supply companies ” by inducing Parliament to amend the Electricity Acts 
so that the Section 6(f) Act 1882, is actively enforced—* the revocation of 
the Order or Special Act where the undertakers have practically failed 
to carry the powers granted to them into effect.” This, if made a 
compulsory duty of the Electricity Commission, would extract from each 
monopoly every village to which the authorised supplier has failed to 
provide supply. Under Section 23, Act 1909, “no one shall be prevented 
from supplying electricity to neighbours from business premises not 
primarily electricity supply ’—confirmed in Chancery Division, 7/12/27, 
Caerphilly, by Mr. Justice Russell—every village so detached can be 
supplied locally.—-Yours faithfully, THEODORE STEVENS. 
11 Dence Park, Herne Bay. 


OVID AND S. PAUL 


Sir—In the letter which appears in your issue of August 4th, Mr. Broad- 
holt asks me two questions. The answer to the first is Yes; to the 
second No. 

There is a fundamental difference between acquiescing in moral evil, 
as we acquiesce in the weather, and confronting it as we are at the 
moment confronting the German armies. 

Like all people who have ever followed after holiness, S. Paul was 
acutely conscious of his own moral failures, as the words which Mr. 
Broadholt has quoted show. But he could write in a different strain. 
Space forbids anything like a catena here, but the two passages which 
follow are sufficiently representative: 

(1) “ Wherefore if any man is in Christ he is a new creature: 
the old things are passed away, behold all things are become new” 
(II Corinthians, v). 

(2) “Brethren, I count not myself yet to have apprehended, but 
one thing I do, forgetting the things which are behind and stretching 
forward to the things that are before I press on toward the goal, 
unto the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus” 
(Philippians III, 13-14). 

One of the things which make the New Testament unique is that 
it is permeated by a consciousness of new moral power such as was, and 
is, beyond the horizon of paganism. 

Seneca is in a very different category from Ovid. Deservedly he 
tanks high amongst pagan moralists. A comparison of his letters to 
Lucilius with the Apostolic writings is as good an approach as any I 
know towards appreciating the nature and range of the new power 
which Christianity launched into the world. Plato’s Republic is not 
irrelevant in this connexion.—Yours very faithfully, R. H. MALDEN. 

The Deanery, Wells, Somerset. 


PRICE STABILITY 


Sir—The Atlantic Charter, signed on August 14th, 1941, assured “ all 
the men of all the lands” that everything possible would be done to 
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enable them to “live out their lives in freedom from fear and want.” 
Great progress has since been made towards removing causes of fear in 
the shape of mail-fisted aggression. But fear of economic insecurity will 
remain until the economy of the world is given a firmer foundation 
than ever in the past. . 

Monetary agreements and the like are palliatives which do not attack 
the root of the problem. What is needed is a world-wide recognition 
of the fact that goods which sustain and maintain men—together with 
the capacity of men to serve each other—are real wealth of constant value, 
and that money should be no more than a reliable and stable convenience 
to facilitate trade and exchange of services. It is ridiculoug that a ton 
of copper should have cost £72 in March, 1937, and only £35 in June, 
1938 ; that wheat should have been 7s. 6d. a bushel during January, 1938, 
and only 3s. 4d. in November of the same year. The real utilitarian 
value of copper and the nutritive value of wheat remained the same. 
Yet these prices (Board of Trade records) and similar—often more absurd 
—fluctuations were common with all primary products between the first 
and second great wars. 

Mere monetary agreement cannot possibly rectify this condition of 
affairs. What is essential is a system to keep price fluctuations within 
narrow limits so that the producers are not “ruined by good seasons” 
or by other factors leading to increased production, and so that money 
will always be exchangeable for known quantities of goods that have 
constant utility such as all the grains, textile raw materials, metals and 
many other products which are the bases of industry and commerce.- 


Let the British Government set up a Price Stabilisation Corporation to 
determine a fair average price for each of all such goods, guaranteeing 
to buy on delivery to its depots at a price, say, Io per cent. below the 
fair average and (thereafter) guaranteeing (so long as it held stocks) to 
sell on demand at 10 per cent. above fair average. Thus, if the fair 
average price for copper was set at £50 a ton, the Corporation would 
be a buyer (on delivery) at £45 and a seller (om demand) at £55. Space 
consideration precludes my showing here the world-wide stabilising effect 
of such a policy. There is a logical and convincing reply to any question 
or criticism which may be forthcoming in regard to my proposals.—Yours 
faithfully, L. St. CLARE GRONDONA. 


Royal Empire Society, London, W.C. 2. 
LONDON IN 1976 


Sir,—I was most pleasantly impressed by Mr. Hamilton Kerr’s reference 
in his vision of London in 1970—your issue of July 21st—to the plantings 
of flowering trees and shrubs. To the best of my knowledge, it is one 
of the few—most depressingly few—appreciations of the joy and infinite 
pleasure which trees and flowering shrubs bring to everyone. In that 
London which he foresees someone must by one approach or another 
have induced town planner and architect alike to call for the co- 
partnership with them of a landscape architect. 

With all the boundless wealth of plant beauty which these specialists 
could bring—were they but invited now to co-operate in planning—to 
every square, street, road and public recreation ground, Mr. Kerr’s 
sunken road could show even more beauty of tree and shrub than he 
envisages. But, unless the sunken road were wide enough to be filled 
with direct light and fresh air, growth might be free enough, but flower 
might be scanty. In the deep recesses below Piccadilly Circus, while 
tulips freshly bedded ov: would “stay the course,” grass would be both 
unhappy and weakly. We would be rather anaemic if we lived down 
there, and equally poor things would plants. 

But it is shameful to be pernickety and critical of an appreciation of 
tree-growing in the heart of London or any other city. There can never 
be enough! Mr. G. W. Stead fears that soot and grime would cripple 
hopelessly any prospects of trees and flowering shrubs. It is quite true 
that while human beings somehow survive in the polluted air of our 
cities, 75 per cent. of the best plants would die of disgust and melancholy. 
However, there is quite a number that would bring plenty of fine colour. 
For example, rhododendrons, azaleas, flowering cherries (to be “had in 
flower” from November till June), thorns, forsythia, viburnums and 
quite a few more, as well as some forest trees. 

If advice were sought from those whose life is spent among the 
hundreds and hundreds of flowering shrubs handy in this country, there 
is scarcely a limit to the display available. But will they be appealed 
to before the public purse is empty, and the deadly monotony of privet 
and laurel, aucuba and holly have once again smothered our opportunity? 
—Yours, &c., WaLTER L. IRVINE, 

Associate of the Institute of Landscape Architects. 


Warrington, Lancs. 
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ELDERS AND BETTERS 


Sce,—May an unrepentant Victorian express his appreciation of Mr. 
David Rolt’s article on “ Elders and Betters ” in your issue of August 4th? 
One is tempted to say, “Is David also among the prophets?” though 
I hope no one will trouble to find out that this was originally said of 
Saul. Mr. Rolt seems to me to talk excellent sense, and his final 
paragraph about a Superhuman Co-ordinator might have been written 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury himself, among many other things, 
an eminent Victorian.—Yours truly, 
H. C. Rosins, Dean of Salisbury. 


The Deanery, Salisbury. 


Sie,—In your article “Elders and Betters” two points are emphasised: 

(1) The failure and collapse of the Victorian era. (2) The soundness of 

its foundations. These seem incompatible to me, and I hope the writer 

will explain himself further—Yours, &c. CATHERINE CUBITT. 
Hatfield Peverel, Chelmsford. 


THE BRAZILIAN CURRENCY 


Str,—While reading an article by Mr. Oscar R. Hobson on Bretton Woods 
in The Spectator of July 28th, I was interested to observe a curious 
error. In an example he gives he states that the currency of Brazil is 
the milreis, whereas it was changed to the cruzeiro in 1943. One of 
the reasons for the change was understood to be a desire to simplify 
the currency and bring it into line with the U.S. dollar, an interesting 
fact in view of the letters in the same issue of your paper on “ Sensible 
Money.”’—Yours faithfully, L. A. C. Terry. 
28 Hillside Gardens, Wallington, Surrey. 


THE BASUTO’S FUTURE 


Sia,—In your issue of June 2nd an article on “The Basuto’s Future’ 
draws attention to General Smuts’s wish to incorporate the Protectorates 
in the Union. Your correspondent vividly describes the Basutos’ freedom 
as contrasted with the condition of natives in the Union, but indicates 
that because of the terrtory’s backwardness incorporation may be necessary 
provided there are “careful guarantees” that the Basutos will receive 
the treatment they have become accustomed to ynder the British flag. 
Even a cursory glance at the evolution of South African native policy 
since 1936 will make it clear that no such guarantee could be given or 
accepted. But your correspondent completely ignores the revolution in 
the affairs of Basutoland which began just before the present war and 
continues at increasing tempo. Professor Hancock in his “Survey of 
Commonwealth Affairs” described its beginning, and the latest develop- 
ments were praised in a recent issue of the South African magazine 
Libertas. The Union is renewing its claim to the territories now precisely 
because it knows that in a very short time they will be economically in 
such a position that the argument of their poverty will no longer apply. 
The Basutos themselves, and the Swazis and Bechuana, are more deter- 
mined than ever not to come under Union rule.—Yours, &c., 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 


C/o “ The Star,” Fohannesburg, South Africa. 
INDIA’S POPULATION 


S1r,—In “ News of the Week ” you quote Lord Munster’s statement on the 
subject of India’s food supply. The hard fact, he said, was that India’s 
population is increasing by 5,000,000 a year and her food supply hardly 
increasing at all. The Government, he said, was working on a plan 
to increase production by 50 per cent. in the next ten years and 100 per 
cent. in the next fifteen at a capital cost of £750,000,000 and a recurring 
annual expenditure of £15,000,000. Your own comment on this is: “ This 
is a statement of the first moment. Lord Samuel was fully justified in 
describing it as the most important the House has heard on Indian affairs 
for many a long day.” I read this again thinking that perhaps you 
were sarcastic. What will India’s population be at the end of the fifteen 
years? It is difficult to work it out, but at a rough guess I should 
put it at an increase of 150,000,000. One might hazard the opinion that 
there is something to be said for infanticide after all—Yours faithfully, 
J. G. GILcuristT. 


> 


Kerse, Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire. 


PUBLISHING AND LABOUR 


Sie,—Your correspondent Mr. J. F. Fairweather seems to think that any 
increase in the paper supply would not help to increase the supply of 
books so long as the present labour shortage remains. With all respect, 
I would repeat the words of the immortal Euclid and say that this is 
absurd. Paper shortage forces publishers (school-book publishers any- 
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how) to print hand-to-mouth editions. This involves much extra work 
for printers in arranging plates on their machines each time these 
diminutive editions have to be reprinted. Sufficient paper to allow the 
printing of one large impression would prevent this unfortunate duplica- 
tion of labour. If, say, we had paper to enable us to print ten thousand 
copies at a time, instead of barely as much as will give us a dribbling 
edition of two thousand at a time, what a saving of labour there would 
be!—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, L. J. Cormack. 
55 George IV Bridge, Edinburgh, 1. 


BRINGING DOWN FLYING BOMBS 


Str,—In “ Today’s News” in The Times of July 28th it is stated “the 
enemy sent over flying bombs yesterday. The defences scored more 
successes.” Successes? What is the definition of success? What the 
defences have done is to bring down by balloon cables two of the bombs 
in a fortnight recently so close to my house in a Surrey residential 
district as to wreck it entirely, except main structure, and nearly every- 
thing in it. This may be success for the enemy who sent off the bombs, 
for that was his intention; but I fail to see it as such so far as I am 
concerned, and there are many others. We assert we are a democratic 
country wherein each individual is equal. If so, surely each one should 
take their own risk and not have the chances weighted by Government 
action. As I do not wish to give information which might help the enemy 
to further “ successes * I prefer not to give my name, nor what was lately 
my address.—Yours faithfully, R. Ss. & 
Bedford Hotel, Brighton. 


HOPPERS AND BOMBS 


S1r,—I fear “ Janus” has put rather too much “ pep” into his paragraph 
about hop-picking and flying bombs. It seems doubtful if there is any 
region where “the bombs are being shot down methodically in large 
numbers to explode on or near the ground” in that region; and if it 
were correct, surely the defence would obligingly shift a little while 
hopping was on. Then as to “geographical disclosure,” it is necessary 
to draw a line not only from the Pas de Calais, but also from the Somme 
and probably the Seine Inférieure too. 

These considerations may not enable prospective pickers to look 
forward to their excursion with Janus’ “quite normal zest,” but they may 
think that, after all, the hop-garden is probably a “ better ’ole.”—Yours 
faithfully, LAURENCE E, GREEN. 

7, Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. 


RIPENING TOMATOES 


Sir,—A member of this College ripened her late tomatoes last year by 
pulling up the plants by the roots at the end of September and keeping 
the roots immersed in a bath full of water in a warm attic. She had 
heard of this method of ripening fruits being used for grapes, and she 
found it equally effective for tomatoes.—Yours faithfully, 
W. C. B. Purser (Chaplain). 
The College, Bromley, Kent. 


MR. GUNTHER AGAIN! 


S1r,—In your issue of July 21st you published a review of Mr. Gunther’s 
book, D Day, in which your reviewer Miss P. D. Pool quotes the 
author as saying “every Turk prays for two things: that the war will 
last as long as_ possible and that they can keep out of it.” Since every 
libel gets a long start, I should be grateful if you would allow me to recall 
some of the outstanding services that have been rendered by Turkey to 
the Allied cause. 

In 1940, when the British Empire stood all alone, when many of our 
best friends throughout the world felt that only miracles could save us, 
one miracle which did happen was that of Turkish constancy and courage 
in face of all the threats and blandishments that Von Papen could offer. 
At that time, with the Mediterranean to all intents and purposes a German 
and Italian lake, conditions since retrieved by the great leadership and 
matchless bravery of the Forces of the Crown, Turkey was the custodian 
of the door to the Middle East and of the Eastern Mediterranean. With 
the Luftwaffe immediately threatening Istanbul and Ankara, that door 
was “slammed, bolted and barred ” against German aggression, and later, 
in 1941, Turkey stood as the proud, brave and confident protector 
of the left flank of the Russian armies. 

Turkish resistance to German pressure, throughout the war, has had an 
entirely beneficial effect on the fortunes of the Allies, on many fronts 
a decisive effect, and Turkish opinion now is much more friendly to the 
Allies than Mr. Gunther’s somewhat shadowy “ fricnd ” would represent 
it to be.—Yours faithfully, 

E, L. B. RAVENHILL, 


Chipping Norton, Oxon. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
A Sick Society 


The Annihilation of Man. A Study of the Crisis in the West. 
Leslie Paul. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. PavuL, a member of the fighting services, writes in his preface 
that at present “our public thinking is done by the elderly and non- 
belligerent and is in consequence too often unrepresentative” (by 
which he means unrepresentative of the young and the belligerent). 
As an elderly non-combatant, I agree, and I think that Mr. Paul 
is justified in claiming that his own book may “help to redress the 
balance.” The book is an examination of the deeper causes of the 
war. The conclusions are shrewd and, until the last four pages, 
convincing. There are gaps, inevitably, because the book was 
written in haste and covers too much ground. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Paul was right to publish the book now rather than to wait until 
he had leisure to ponder over his argument. 

This argument, after dealing shortly with the political antecedents 
of the war, attacks the economic interpretation of history or, at all 
events, the crude variant which regards the war as “ capitalist- 
imperialist.” In rejecting Marx ani Lenin, Mr. Paul is restating 
views which some at least of his elders have long held. Indeed, 
there was hardly need to bother much about the shrill and spiteful 
inconsistencies of the extreme left. There are some fallacies which 
are not worth exposing and some people who are better left to howl 
to the moon. Mr. Paul is therefore more interesting when he turns 
to an analysis of National Socialism and Fascism. 

The analysis of National Socialism is particularly good because 
it avoids the common mistakes of attaching too much (or too little) 
importance to the economic depression and of ignoring the elements 
of idealism which have been fearfully distorted and submerged but 
were present in the early stages of the National Socialist movement. 
It is indeed unlikely that if it had been wholly evil, i.e., if it had 
made no appeal to the nobler impulses and no demand for self- 
sacrifice, this movement could have captured German youth. The 
accursed thing about the Hitler gang and their military supporters 
is that they have turned to evil ends an enthusiasm which had 
something of the strength as well as all the weakness of the romantic 
movement of a century ago. Mr. Paul asks why this idealism of 
German youth could be so easily transformed into a kind of satanism. 
He finds the answer, broadly speaking, in the “ general sickness of 
society of which Fascism is a violent fever.” The Germans caught 
this fever in the most violent form, partly because they were 
historically pre-disposed to .it (no “ wishful thinking” can get over 
either the silliness or the brutality of Germans taken in the mass). 

What is this sickness of society? Mr. Paul regards it as due 
to the progressive “annihilation of man” resulting from (a) an over- 
confidence in the kind of knowledge to be obtained by “ scientific 
method” and (b) the material consequences, in the economic and 
social fields, of the discoveries which this method has made possible. 
If this diagnosis were right, the problem would be much simpler. 
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Alas! the sickness of man is older than man’s machines, older than 
Descartes, older than Abelard. 
“For men at whiles are sober, 
And think by fits and starts, 
And if they think, they fasten 

Their hands upon their hearts.” 
Mr. Paul will not have this. He replies that men have thought 
wrongly, and that they can find their own rehabilitation—the only 
answer to Fascism in all its forms, past, present or future—if they 
reassert the validity of aesthetic and religious “ truth.” 

I find myself unable to question this view ; that is to say, although 
Mr. Paul seems to me to underrate what I should call the religious 
element in “ science,” I do not believe that Western man can save 
himself from destruction unless he can find his way back to the 
religious view of life. If the religious view is not ultimately valid, 
then there is no escape. Perhaps there may be no escape. Mr, 
Paul again disagrees. He affirms that the values which can prevent 
the annihilation of man are to be found in Christianity, but at this 
point his argument ends abruptly, and leaves untouched the im- 
mediate, practical problem. He says that “ the essence of Christianity 
is not in an expectation of everlasting personal life, or trans- 
substantiation, or the miracles any more than in Second Coming, 
Resurrection or Hell, te which no more than symbolic truth is 
attached today, but in the creed of the love of God.” 

“ Symbolic truth? ” Christianity is a historic religion based upon 
a belief that at a certain time and in a certain place events of 
momentous importance took place. The Christian Church is an 
organised body, with liturgies, bishops or lay-preachers, buildings 
and long-established modes of piety. Sweep away all these things 
and what is left? The Gospels themselves and the traditional 
figure of Christ fade out; there remains something like quietism, 
but nothing like an organised Church. I think myself that this 
transition must be made. I do not see how it is to be made, and 
I should much like to know Mr. Paul’s solution. I should like to 
know this solution not just out of curiosity, but also because the 
problem transcends in importance every other issue of our time. 

E. L. Woopwarp. 


The Organisation of Agriculture 


Charter for the Soil. By John Drummond. (Faber and Faber. 
10s. 6d.) * 
One of the most hopeful signs for the future of this country is the 
great interest now being taken in British agriculture especially 
among the younger generation. Many at present in the Services 
are feeling that they would like to live on the land ; they would be 
prepared to face the hard work if they could see the prospect of 
being able to live in some degree of comfort and to bring up a 
family. A movement of keen young people on to the land would 
greatly strengthen our national life, and modern developments of 
science and engineering have done much and can do more to mitigate 
the drudgery of the old style of farming. Much could be done 
in improving the organisation of our agriculture and this is the 
problem discussed by Mr. Drummond. He begins by explaining 
that he is a small Scottish laird brought up in the old school of 
those who have struggled along from father to son for the last 
seven or eight hundred years, hoping always for the best. In 1928 
he decided that the old system was no longer workable and he struck 
out on new lines. He finally arrived at a method which he has 
tested and believes can be widely adopted ; he sets it out in this book. 

There should, he thinks, be more standardisation in farming, 
thereby effecting fuller economies than on the present diversified 
system. He would rule out wheat, sugar beet, beef and sheep as 
ordinary farm products and import them from overseas countries 
where they can be produced much more cheaply than here ; they 
can also be transported easily without loss of nutritional value. 
We should then concentrate on perishable foods, conveniently packed, 
simply sold and at reasonable prices. Grass is for most parts 
of our country the best crop: 50 per cent. of our farming would 
go towards its production: it would be converted into milk of which 
much larger quantities should be consumed than at present. Eggs 
would be another staple product and vegetables would be produced 
in larger quantity and far greater variety than at present ; fruit also; 
and pigs would be kept to consume all wastes. 

The standard size for a farm would be 150 acres but the author 
realises that complete uniformity is unattainable. The farms 
would not be separate units ; from ten to twenty of them would be 
joined up in one estate. This would become the production and 
organising centre. It would include a mother farm for supplying 
pigs, poultry and seed ; its woodlands would provide timber, posts, 
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etc.; any marsh ground would be planted with osiers for making 
baskets, while specially rich soil would be reserved for lucrative 
crops like flowers or early or special vegetables. There would be a 
central plant for processing and packing the foods produced ; its 
activities would cover a wide range, including the freezing of vege- 
tables and fruit, the making of preserves and jams, packing of 
honey, manufacture of bacon, conversion of bull calves into bottled 
soups, beef production being no longer practised on the farms. The 
estate office would do the purchasing and the clerical work for all 
the farms, its workshops would stock and supply spare parts and 
arrange for repairs of implements. Operations would be on a 
sufficiently large scale to permit direct dealings with manufacturers 
thereby saving middle-men’s profits. Each estate would have its 
trained scientist provided with a laboratory. The estate would also 
include the social centre and would organise transport for its people. 

The scheme would be ineffective on our present method of dis- 
tribution. An integral part of the plan is the provision of a new 
type of shop. It would be tied to the estate and, like the farms, 
would be standardised to reduce cost of equipment and of a size to 
cater for about 3,000 customers or less. It could not receive goods 
from any source other than the estate. It would be in three parts: 
an arcade where the purchases were made, a refrigerator where 
the stock is kept, and a delivering and receiving alley ; attached 
would be a cosy bar for teas, soft drinks, etc. It would be run 
on automatic lines: the purchaser would begin by buying tokens 
i@ an automatic machine and would then walk round inspecting 
the attractive packages in their separate compartments, insert the 
necessary tokens in the slot and take away the goods. A delivery 
company would undertake to deliver to the houses, but this would 
involve an extra charge. 

The schemes makes very interesting reading. English people 
have, however, an instinctive dislike of clear-cut logical arrange- 
ments in their daily lives and the only hope for adoption would be 
the successful operation of a working model. Something not unlike 
it was attempted by Lord Bledisloe who also set out to link up the 
farm with the consumer, and other enterprising estate owners have 
tried to achieve the same end ; it would be helpful if their experiences 
could be collected and recorded. 

Mr. Drummond has rendered a useful service in publishing his 
plan, and so furthering the discussion of this vitally important 
problem of organisation. Before the war the farmer received less 
than half of what the consumer paid for his produce ; if this margin 
could be reduced the prospects for British agriculture would be 
much brighter. 

E. JoHN RUSSELL. 


Seven Champions of Christendom 


Seven Archbishops. By Sidney Dark. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
12s. 6d. 
No other age but our own would have conceived the strange idea 
of making an anthology of archbishops. It might have proved more 
rewarding either to write a new ecclesiastical history, or to make 
a detailed study of one archbishop, if not revealing new facts at 
least getting the old ones right. For Mr. Dark’s thesis that the 
Church should champion the cause of social justice and of the 
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oppressed is more acceptable than many of his tacts. Thus Professor 
Pollard reaches the index both under his own name, and in the 
manner of the Marx brothers, as Professor Bollard too. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to add that the book carries no bibliography or foot. 
notes. Is there not a danger of our intellectual teeth dropping out 
through inaction if all our historians continue to provide us with all 
this pappy, predigested food? 

We expect Mr. Dark to be biassed and lively; the account of 
Anselm, his first choice, however, is both fair and dull, and adds 
nothing to Dean Church’s work on this subject. About Becket it is 
almost impossible to be dull, and as Freeman pointed out, few great 
English figures are so well documented with contemporary informa- 
tion as St. Thomas of London. The legal and moral rights and 
wrongs of the Becket case were extraordinarily complicated and 
difficult to assess. They puzzled distinguished contemporaries of 
such integrity as John of Salisbury, and a perfect storm of letters, 
choked with citations from Canon and Civil law, passed from one 
party to another in England and France. In Cambridge recently 
Mr. Z. N. Brooke has been researching into the fascinating legal 
side of the quarrel, and though, of course, Mr. Dark is under no 
obligation to use these findings, his own account is rather over- 
simplified. The poor may have loved Thomas, and his stand may 
have been spiritually necessary, but it had the unfortunate effect of 
distracting attention from the abuses in the Church which the 
Conqueror and Lanfranc had combined to fight. 


It is not impossible to gain some insight into the characters of 
sixteenth century statesmen. The pig-eyed portraits of Thomas 
Cranwell speak eloquently, but Cranmer, the Cambridge don, who 
wrote beautiful English, the time-serving Archbishop and reluctant 
martyr, remains mysterious. Mr. Dark is not particularly heipful 
here, though perhaps some light on Cranmer’s essentially servile 
nature is thrown by this message to the King on a statement of 
his sacramental beliefs, “ This is my opinion and sentence at present, 
which, nevertheless, I do not temerariously define, but refer the 
judgement thereof to your Majesty.” Almost gloatingly conformist, 
“he did not fast on St. Thomas’s eve, but did eat flesh and did sup 
in his parlour with his family which was never seen before.” 

Laud, a much braver man, is, naturally enough, defended in this 
book. He knew and admired Orlando Gibbons, Inigo Jones, Van 
Dyck, and George Herbert, for whose decision to take orders he 
was largely ‘responsible. He defended the theatre against the 
venomous Prynne, and Prynne rewarded him by taking his diary 
from the Archbishop’s prison cell and falsifying it as evidence 
against him. But it ought to be possible to do justice to Laud 
without writing so harshly about the Parliaments opposing Charles I. 
Surely men like Sir John Eliot and Hampden were not mere 
profiteers. 

Professor Sykes and our own common-sense tell us that the 
eighteenth century church cannot have been wholly bad, but Arch- 
bishop Potter is probably a fair epitome of it, an easy, tolerant, 
Whiggish mediocrity with half a dozen bare-headed footmen to 
stand beside his coach. As Bishop of Oxford he ordained Wesley, 
but he would probably have agreed with Bishop Butler, who, in an 
interview with that revivalist, described a claim to the extraordinary 
gifts of the Holy Spirit as “a horrid thing, sir, a very horrid thing.” 
It is scarcely Mr. Dark’s fault that we get so vague an idea of 
Potter and Howley, the High Church Archbishop who announced 
her accession to Queen Victoria. In compensation there are some 
fine anecdotes in these chapters ; e.g., Charles Simson habitually 
saying grace before breakfast: “We pray not for ourselves alone, 
but for the poor ignorant creatures who wait behind our chairs.” 


Mr. Dark’s last Archbishop is the Erastian Tait (1868-1882), the 
Scourge of the Tractarians, who helped to drive Newman out of the 
English Church, and regarded that Church “as a branch of the 
Civil Service.” His negotiations with the martyred Mr. Green 
make very funny reading. The book ends with an endorsement 
of the Malvern findings and the Beveridge Report, and an elaboration 
of the statement that “Religion has to be political if it is to be 
effective.” For this Mr. Dark may be forgiven his historical in- 
accuracies, although a fine anthology could be compiled from these 
alone, and one guaranteed to make the academically-minded jump; 
e.g., “ The Normans who conquered Sicily and Southern Italy were 
on the whole true to their piratical origin. They were certainly 
not the builders of a civilisation.” But such an anthology would be 
a waste of time, for, whatever Mr. Dark’s merits, no one would be 
rash enough to use his book as a work of reference. 

PHOEBE POOL. 
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‘In a Strange Land.” By Eric Gill. (Cape. 6s.) 
By Seumas O’Sullivan. 
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** Essays and Recollections.”’ (Talbot Press, 


Dublin. §s.) 

SuiGHT as this book of Eric Gill’s is—a dozen occasional lectures 
and papers—it gives a just and clear expression of his credo. With 
the simplicity that implies years of thought, experience and practice 
in the exact use of words, he states again and again his central 
theme: the calamitous divorce of art and industry, work and respon- 
sibility. “On the one hand there are the artists (painters, sculptors, 
poets, musicians), more and more concerned with introspection, more 
and more concerned with digging about in their own souls to 
discover peculiar emotions. . . . On the other hand, we see all the 
ordinary means of life produced by commercial production.” Life, 
he argues, should never be divided into compartments labelled 
Work, Art, Leisure, but lived as a whole, so that work is enjoyment 
and responsibility and prayer and the creation of beauty, all in one. 
This gospel is preached in papers on Ruskin, clothes, sculpture, 
David Jones, the factory system—with sincerity, shrewdness, 
humility, and a great sense of what the world is like and of the 
possibilities of human nature. There is never any trace of the 
crank who wants to convert people to his view ; Gill’s concern was 
with discovering, through Christianity, the right view. 

In one section, a diary kept during a short visit to Ireland in 
1914, we see Gill in action ; noticing “a cheap and ugly image of 
the Sacred Heart tacked up on the inside of the door at Fleming's 
Hotel ”; talking to Dublin trade-unionists—* They are all Catholics, 
but have not yet grasped the Catholic principle of personal respon- 
sibility for work done ”; trying to understand the relation between 
the beliefs of the Galway fisherman and his cleanly ordered, self- 
sufficient life. The diary is full of sharp little pictures of people 
and places: here is the Carmelite Church in Dublin—“a marvellous 
hothouse kind of church and excruciating singing. The church is 
beautiful, too, and deliciously, innocently wor'dly. It is a wonderful 
sight, real devotion and real ugliness and real beauty, all mixed up 
and transfigured.” 


Other Dublin places and people are recalled in Mr. Seumas 
O’Sullivan’s book: the Martello Tower of Ulysses ; the “ Laurels ” 
public-house in Fleet Street; Orpen, getting the last word of a joke 
aimed at himself ; George Moore in skittish mood at Ely Place ; and 
“the most eminent of living Irish poets, clothed in that invisible 
robe of aloofness, of other-worldliness without which, I have often 
thought, he would have felt as naked as a newly-hatched chicken.” 
The book opens with some short and pleasant essays, on various 
writers, most of whom are connected in some way with Dublin, 
such as John Winstanley, Goldsmith, the Rev. Martin Sherlock 
(chaplain to the Earl Bishop of Derry), and Henry Francis Lyte, 
author of “ Abide With Me.” 

JANET ADAM SMITH. 
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Man and His Glands 


Endocrine Man. By L. R. Broster, O.B.E., F.R.C.S. (Heinemann, 
I2s. 6d.) 

Mr. BrosTeR has been responsible for much valuable original work 
on adrenal tumours, with the consequent systemic effects of these 
on the patients concerned, particularly in respect of abnormal sexual 
changes. This work, while still in progress, has unfortunately been 
suspended owing to war exigencies; and in his present book Mr. 
Broster deals not only with his own observations but with what are 
known as the endocrine glands in general. The immense import. 
ance of these and their secretions, both from the point of view of 
racial and personal evolution, has been growingly realised during 
the present century and established by the work of such investi- 
gators as the late Harvey Cushing in America, Keith, Langdon 
Brown, Dodds and many more in this and other countries. 

These glands, such as the pituitary in the base of the skull, the 
thyroid in the neck, and the adrenals associated with the kidneys, 
are most intimately connected, by virtue of the chemical substances 
which they manufacture; control or release, with the processes of 
growth, the self-preservative reactions to such emotions as fear and 
anger, and the development of sexual characteristics and repro- 
duction. They are responsible for and influence reactions which 
may be described as instinctive, or part of an enormously long racial 
heritage, and which, to a great extent, are independent of the 
conscious control of the later-evolved voluntary nervous system. 

Theit study involves, therefore, many problems of behaviour that 
fringe on the domains of psychology and philosophy, to say nothing 
of biology itself and bio-chemistry ; and to summarise all this in a 
short book under war conditions represents an heroic effort on the 
part of Mr. Broster. The result, for medical readers, at any rate, 
will be found both informative and stimulating. If, however, the 
book is intended to reach a larger public, it should have been pro- 
vided with a glossary. To confront him, without previous ex- 
planation, by such terms as hormonal influence, diancephalon, 
thalamus and gonads is to demand a good deal from the non- 
medical reader. And here and there Mr. Broster has not wholly 
escaped, in his choice of words, from the pitfalls of compression and 
perhaps haste. 

It is abundantly clear, however, that he has read and thought 
deeply about the problems posed by the endocrine glands. A 
second edition may, if he so desires, give him the opportunity 
of making his book rather more easily read by a larger public ; and 
meanwhile it can strongly be recommended to all students of human 
make-up and conduct, provided they are willing to take a few 
technical hurdles. H. H. BASHForD. 


Fiction 


Where the Sea Breaks. By John Prebble. (Secker and Warburg. 6s.) 


The Wind and the Rain. By Joyce Horner. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
Kathrine. By Hans Habe. Translated by Harry Hansen. (Harrap. 
9s. 6d.) 


SoME day no doubt, perhaps in a not very distant future, a survey 
will be made of the English literary scene during the second world 
war. One of the most remarkable features of life in war time is the 
revival of interest in books among all classes of society. It is too 
early yet, perhaps, to write more than a few words about the 
war-time output, but one of the most conspicuous points about it 
is the lack of new names emerging among the younger generation 
of novelists. Times have been difficult for everybody: while many 
first novels may have been written during the last five years, com- 
paratively few have got themselves printed. Among the genuine 
pleasures of reviewing, talent-spotting must rank high, for the 
element of discovery is present. It is a game that can be confidently 
recommended to the general novel reader, it adds to his critical 
ability by extending his range. Here are two first novels, both of 
them well done and by people whose names are new to the reviewer. 

Where the Sea Breaks is on the short side, but since speed and 
compactness add power to his dramatic conception, Mr. John 
Prebble has chosen the best mediurn for his material. A German 
bomber, winged by one of our fighters, makes a crash landing on one 
of the Hebridean islets. The crew of four salvage the guns from 
the plane, then fire it. They take possession, anticipating a successful 
invasion of the mainland by their compatriots. The four men are 
quickly and cleverly characterised. For a little while all goes well, 
but as day succeeds day, they realise that unless they escape from 
the island captivity lies ahead. A furious storm has raged for days; 
as it subsides they compel the islanders to prepare a boat for theif 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 283 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
Tuesday week, 


solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on 
August 22nd Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “* Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 


can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
ing issue.) 


and none 


Solutions must be on the form below, 
will be published im the follou 


The solution and the name of the winner 
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ACROSS 5. A successful scoring stroke through 
the slips, one might think. (3, 3, 4, 5-) 
1. Most of this bird did not wink in 7. A town goes godly. (5.) 
the porphyry font. (9.) 8. A mere game, some style it. (9.) 
6. Louts used by surgeons. (5.) 11. 8 is not this sort of game. (5.) 
9. It's just one long come-down with 15. Height of the law. (9.) 
them. (9 17. Crime bait. (Anag.) (9.) 
10. This fright doesn’t describe a plain 18. “ Tiny-trumpeting ” was Tennyson’s 
star. (5.) epithet for one of them. (5.) 
12. It goes in brown. (5.) 22. Musical composition. (5.) 
13. Coin got in. (Anag.) (9.) 24. “ This push Will ———— me ever, or 
14. Transatlantic sweets. (5.) disseat me now.” (Shakespeare.) (5.) 
16. A helping of trifle, so to speak. (9.) 25. High in Bloomsbury. (4.) 


19. The little man of the Underground 


SOLUTION TO 


tailway keeps time. (9.) 

20. The hero’s goal. (5.) CROSSWORD No. 281 
a. “O ——— pilgrim, rise; the night 
has grown her single horn.” 

(Flecker.) (9.) 

23. But Tom wasn’t one of Fagin’s 
proteges. (5.) 

26. Only the arranger of the pageant, no 
father. (5.) 

27. Celestial products. (9.) 

28. Where coats are changed. (s.) 


29. Nobody is likely to mistake it for a 
blackberry. (9.) 
DOWN 
2. Give the beast its head, it’s alright. 


(s. 

Book-keeper with a trumpet perhaps, 
but not at his lips. (4, §.) 

4.1 am morning. (4.) 


SOLUTION ON AUGUST 25th 
The winner of Crossword No. 28t is Miss Harris, 4§ Fairfield Lane, 
Barrow-in-Furness, Lancs. 
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Conserving the 


Food Value of our Milk 









INGREDIENTS OF MILK CHOCOLATE 
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MILK CHOCOLATE 
PRODUCED 








M"™ Chocolate is a convenient medium for carrying, 
storing and conserving milk, but there is much more 
to it than that. . . Fresh dairy milk consists of two elements 
—water, which averages 873%, and ‘ milk solids” (fats, 
protein and milk sugar), which contain calcium, phosphorus 
and Vitamin D and which constitute the whole food value 
of the milk. As the chart shows, Cadbury’s Milk Chocolate 
retains all the milk solids of all the milk used, and only 
the water is eliminated. 


Cadbury means Quality 
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During the nigh’ one of their number is slain and the 
The impact of this double disaster stuns Mann, 
three survivors. He is compelled by the 
Soon, he knows he will be forced into the 


departure. 
beat is set ablaze. 
the most individual of 
pilot to agrest hostages. 
role of executioner. 
boy, knowing that the responsibility he has rejected for so long 
has now overtaken him. The ending, if a little unsatisfactory, has 
the necessary quality of drama. This novel handled sympathetically 
would make an excellent film. 

Not less talented than Mr. Prebble is Miss Joyce Horner, who tells 
a fable too; though The Wind and the Rain is in a different period 
and is entirely lacking in violence. As a schoolgirl, Marian Townsend 
falls in love with the dashing Nickie Nicholson, born four days later 
than herself, Though she had known the Nicholsons all her life, the 
family had come from the South, and they all seemed alittle 
odd to the sturdy Yorkshire people of Little Heaton. Nickie has 
ambitions for the stage and the romantic yet humble Marian is his 
first worshipper. Their lives lie apart. Marian, fully conscious of 
her own limitations, feels that she must have the compensation of 
making a career for herself away from the bosom of her family. She 
trains for a job as a gym mistress; narrowly escapes two encounters 
with Nickie only to travel on the same boat as the young actor when 
returning to her post in Canada. The meeting brings them both 
a little brief happiness, but soon the voyage is over and they part. 
Backed by an ambitious young woman, to whom he has got engaged, 
Nickie plays Hamlet in London, without winning any worth-while 
laurels. He meets Marian again and now wishes to marry her, but 
she has grown wise, anc while she restores his belief in himself, she 
refuses his proposal. Miss Horner writes with sensibility and assur- 
ance ; she can convey too, with conviction and charm, the atmosphere 
of background. 

Mr. Hans Habe’s new novel Kathrine tells once again the old 
story of the bad woman with a good heart. After the death of her 
first lover, Kathrine, a Viennese, marries the shady Count von 
Hugh in order to provide her daughter with a name. Then she 
becomes a successful harlot. When the story opens she has been 
the mistress of a rich French motor-car magnate for thirteen years. 
But her daughter is growing up, she must marry for her mother’s 
satisfaction into a respectable section of society. At the house of an 
aristocratic acquaintance Manuela meets the second son of her 
mother’s keeper, who promptly falls in love with the girl. He its 
rather an aimless young man, but Kathrine sees in his infatuation 
a golden chance for her child. Against the wishes and opposition 
of her lover, and Manuela, she stops at nothing until the young 
couple are man and wife. Meanwhile tokens of the coming conflict 
have piled high amid the welter of international betrayal, confusion 
and collapse. Owing to the failure of their marriage, Manuela’s 
husband volunteers for a dangerous patrol during the early days 
of t > war. He is killed. His wife and his father return to 
Kathrine. Morals ‘and moral form a highly dubious mix-up, and 
true to type, Kathrine succeeds in pulling a fast one across her poor 


Bertrand on the final page. 
pag JoHN HAMPSON. 
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Shorter Notice 


Choose Your Kitchen _By Adie Ballantyne. (Faber. §s.) 


AFTER these years of making do with whatever we can get, this book 
almost falls into the category of escapist literature: impossible to 
believe we shall ever enjoy the luxury of picking and choosing] 
But here is Mrs. Ballantyne, very practically and sensibly consider. 
ing various types of kitchen—town, country, agricultural, the inex. 
pensive, the flat kitchen, the one-room-flat kitchen-cupboard and s9 
on. Problems of wall material, colours, and equipment are dis- 
cussed: it would have been better still if the author had been able 
to indicate, however roughly, the price of the different items of equip. 
ment. But she successfully sets us thinking about fundamentals— 
what do we want our kitchen to be? Utilitarian workroom, or 
humane living-room and pivot of the family life? That is the 
first thing we have to choose. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


IF the progress of first-grade industrial ordinary shares, such ag 
Courtaulds, Imperial Chemicals and Imperial Tobacco, has now 
become a very pedestrian affair, some sections of the stock markets 
are still demonstrating a remarkable capacity for rapid appreciation, 
Rubber shares have moved up substantially in recent weeks, and 
so, with more justification, have Far Eastern tin shares. Now it is 
the turn of West African gold shares, most of which have jumped 
by 10 to I§ per cent. on the strength of the news of an E.P.T, 
concession. In this case the basis for the rise is pretty solid, especi- 
ally for companies such as Bibiani, Ariston, Marlu and Gold Coast 
Main Reef. These concerns cannot fail to benefit from the increase 
from 8 per cent. to 12 per cent. in the “ standard percentage ” which 
the E.P.T. change concedes. My choice in this market, for a medium- 
term speculation, would be Gold Coast Selection Trust around 21s, 
The Trust holds large blocks of most of the best West Africans. 

Where will the next move take place in the markets? For a long 
time it has looked as if Kaffir shares would stage a revival, but 
tentative recovery movements have all lacked follow-through. Labour 
problems still cloud the immediate horizon, but I should not be 
surprised to see Johannesburg bidding for its favourite shares once 
the wages question is out of the way. Nor would I exclude West 
Australian gold shares from a recovery list. At the moment labour 
shortage is playing havoc with earnings and development work, 
but prices are low enough to justify speculative purchases for the 
long view. 


Il, 





AUSTIN MOTOR POSITION 


Now that the long-delayed accounts of the Austin Motor Com- 
pany, covering the two years to July 31, 1943, have been issued, there 
is nothing in them to suggest that at 33s. 6d. the 5s. Ordinary units 
are outstandingly cheap. The full figures show that for the year 
to July 31, 1943, profits became subject, for the first time, to E.P.T,, 
and were, in fact, down from £2,342,792 to £2,164,530. For both 
years the ordinary dividend has been maintained at 1o per cent., and 
substantial sums have been set aside to cover maintenance, deprecia- 
tion and deferred repairs. In consequence, the carry-forward is 
up from £4,423,135 at July 31, 1941, to £5,172,435 at July 31, 1943. 
I still feel, however, that at 33s. 6d. yielding only 14 per cent., the 
5s. Ordinary units are fully valued for the time being. After the 
war profits should be restored to high levels, and the highly-geared 
equity will get the benefit of the interest-saving ‘from the recent 
Debenture conversion, but these recovery prospects are already fairly 
fully discounted in the price. 


UNIT TRUST REFORMS 

It will be interesting to watch the reaction of the unit trust 
movement to the requirements now laid down by the Board of Trade 
under the Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Act. Most of the 
requirements, touching yields and the form of accounts, are in line 
with what has already been adopted by the progressive and en- 
lightened section of the movement. If anything, they err on the side 
of laxity, ¢.g., in not covering “bid prices.” One feels, all the 
same, that there are some trusts to whom the new rules will seem 
unduly meddlesome and irksome. The sooner the movement gets 
down to agreeing a code of conduct through a Unit Trust Control 
Council the better it will be for all concerned, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS ISSUE OF 


g McDOUGALLS TRUST 3% SAVINGS BONDS, 


his 
sort RECORD FLOUR SALES 1965 -1975 














hoosing! THE eleventh annual general meeting of McDougails Trust, Limited, was 
>onsider. held on August 4th in London. ; 
he inex. Mr. Kenneth A. E. Moore, the chairman, presided. Interest payable half-yearly on the 15th February and 15th August. 


The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman | A first interest payment will be made on the 15th February, 1945. 

















d and 
are din. circulated with the report and accounts: 
na able The operating company—McDougails, Limited—has again had a 
¢ cessful y d th f yidi f <CeS fi nd 
: successful year, and that after providing for excess profits tax a 
of €quip- ntingencies and adding {£20,000 to the advertising reserve the same PRICE OF ISSUE £100 PER CENT. 
conung 1g : g 
1entals— dividends have been paid to the holding company—McDougalls Trust, PAYABLE IN FULL ON SUBSCRIPTION. 
oom, or Limited—-so enabling it to maiatain, for the eighth year in succession, a 
t is the | distribution of 10 per cent. on the ordinary shares. ‘ 
This laconic summary of the financial results shows how the business | Bonds of this issue are an investment authorised by The Trustee Act, 1925, and The Trusts 
> has done but not what it has done. It seems, therefore, not inappropriate, (Scotland) Act, 1921. 
> particularly at this stage of the war, to interpret the accounts in terms | = THE GOVERNOR ano COMPANY or tHe BANK OF ENGLAND, by authority 
NT © of service to the community and from the human angle. : - the Lords Commissioners of + Riajoan’s Tresenty, ote the shove Bonds for subscription. 
From the fact that the business has earned profits substantially in | Subscriptions wi received on Tuesday, 8th August, . and thereafter until further notice 
Besar: - a . v's in the ** London Gazette. Subscriptions may be lodged at ffi f th . 
excess of its pre-war standerd, you will be correct in inferring that it | mentioned. . . a a ee 
has produced, packed, sold and distributed more | McDougalls Self- Subscriptions will be accepted in any amount not being less than £50. Subscriptions 
such ag | Raising Flour than ever, but since dividends are limited to the pre-war | must be accompanied by the full amount payable in respect thereof. 
1as now level by the incidence of taxavion and Government control, these increased __The Principal of and Interest on the Bonds will be a charge on the Consolidated Fund 
markets services to the community have brought no financial reward to the | of the United Kingdom. 
eciation, | proprietors. In other words, the profit on the extra work done by the If not previously redeemed, the Bonds will be repaid at par on the 15th August, 1975, 
ks, and | Mills, plant and organisation provided by the shareholders has been, or phi oy orca ee ~y ss seteom the Bonds in whole 
> - . ° = + » 0 H » Dy ‘a € wise, on, or at any time after, the [5th ugust, ° 
o it is ; will be, handed over to the copes Ge the shape of pis or by on giving three calendar months’ notice in the London Gazette. . 
a » 1 nts ; 
jum way of adjustment of nee ee under ov ernment contro: yoo : The Bonds will be registered at the Bank of England or at the Bank of Ireland, Belfast, 
J ped The accounts of McDougalls, Limited, are still subject to adjustment and will be transferable by instrument in writing in any usual or common form in accordance 
} EP T. by reference to the terms of the remuneration agreements concluded or to | with the provisions of the Government Stock Regulations, 1943. 
, especi- be concluded with H.M. Government in relation to the control of flour _Bonds will be transferable in sums which are multiples of one penny. Transfers will 
d Coast | milling activities as from September 3rd, 1939. be free of Stamp Duty. 
increase In the meantime our policy, after making modest additions to trading . A first a6 aa. — from Se Gane 20 wake the pea > accompanied 
: P et - - aia . ~ y payment is lodged to the 15t ebruary, » Wi made on the 15th February, 1945 ; 
” which , eserves, 16 0) maam dividends at the pre-war level of £202,000 per thereafter interest will be payable half-yearly on the 15th February and isth August 
di 4 annum and to transfer the remaining profits to excess profits tax and Interest will be paid by warrants transmitted by post and Income Tax will be deducted from 
1¢cdium- : contingencies account. The financial position remains strong and liquid, pay —— of om oes £5 per annum. The first interest payment will in all cases be payable 
ind 218%) and the general and advertising reserves, aggregating £250,000, are in- | t° Colgan SERIES OF Wb CHE SEREESS. 
cans. ‘ . iness j ae vernment securities. _ The Bonds and the interest payable from time to time in respect thereof will be exempt 
vested outside the business — — = t from all United Kingdom Taxation, present or future, so long as it is shown in the manner 
c i long The report and accounts were adopted. a os by the ——— es are > 3 — —_ of persons who are neither 
val, b —_——— omiciled nor ordinarily resident in the Unite .ingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
L ut f cl U DSO N Ss BAY Ireland. _ Further the interest payable from time to time will be exempt from United Kingdom 
abour eo — | penny af bey me as as ey — in the manner directed by the Treasury 
that the Bonds are in the ben é , S inari i i Jni 
not be § Tue 275th annual general court of the Governor and Company of inedous font ordinarily resident in the United 
. oo | Adventurers of England trading into Hudson s Bay was held on These exemptions will not apply so as to exclude the interest from any computation for 
le West August 8th in London, Sir Patrick Ashley Cooper, the ae presiding. anion pupae of the — of any trade — carried on in the United Kingdom. 
‘la | i is an extract from the overnor’s circulated statement: Moreover the allowance of the exemptions is subject to the provisions of any law, present or 
bour The follow ng 1S di " cond ae rofit, the bulk of which future, of the United Kingdom directed to preventing avoidance of taxation by persons 
t work, The accounts again disclose a re £ Pp ) domiciled, resident, or ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom, and, in particular, the 
for ,the is absorbed by taxation. Receipts of the land department are the best | interest will not be exempt from Income Tax where, under any such provision, if falls to be 
¥ treated for the purpose of the Income Tax Acts as income of any person resident or ordinarily 


: ° > ‘ i if anada are 
yd 1929- They reflect the fact that farmers in Western G susldens to dhe Oaieed ination. 
joing well. ‘ ein 
: i : Subscriptions, which must be accompanied by payment for the full amount of Bends 
Record sales and profits were achieved by the retail stores, but to atuetindk teen te aaa 
- . f ° subs q ) ged at the Bank ef England Loans Office, E.C.2, or at ffice 
do this the management had to overcome many difficulties, including | following Banks :— e any office of the 
those arising from a depleted staff. Wholesale operations, which are 



























+ Com- : : : : : 
d these particularly dependent on imported merchandise, were faced with even In Great BRITAIN : 
i all greater difficulties. In the North Land we continue to do everything ee eee aan ee Sas. 
y units possible to look after our fur trade and also to co-operate with the enor oh aan pone i 
e year authorities in various activities necessary both for the war effort and for British Linen Bank. Netional Bank. Led. 
EP. Fs the general welfare of those areas. i ; Clydesdale Bank, Ltd. National Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
yr both Fur business in the United Kingdom is still restricted to small pro- Commercial Bank of Scotland, Ltd. National Provincial Bank, Ltd. 
1t., and portions. In New York, Lampson, Fraser and Huth, Inc., are selling Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. North of Scotland Bank, Ltd. 
a ae - ities of furs. In Montreal our fur sales department Coutts & Co. Provincial Bank of Ireland, Ltd, 
‘precia- substantial quantities se District Bank, Ltd Royal Bank of Scotland 
: agg . Son strict Bank, Ltd. al Bank of Scotland. 
vard is —— of pay oe quantiue Glyn Mills & Co. Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
(, 1943. e report was adopted. Grindlay & Co., Ltd. Westminster Bank, Ltd. 
~. C. Hoare & Co. Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
<<. re Isle of Man Bank, Ltd. Yorkshire Penny Bank, Ltd. 
Tr the 
d IN NORTHERN IRELAND : 
-geared 
none Bank of Ireland. National Bank, Ltd. 
= Belfast Banking Co., Ltd. Northern Bank, Ltd. 
y fairly Hibernian Bank, Ltd. Provincial Bank of Ireland, Ltd. 
Munster & Leinster Bank, Ltd. Ulster Bank, Ltd. 
o- commeiaion at oe rate of a per on nominal subscription will be paid to Bankers 
or Stoc rokers on subscriptions aring their stamp. 
i) : ‘ f Subscriptions must be made on the printed forms which may be obtained, together with 
t trust x TS anit copies of this Prospectus, at the Bank of England Loans Office, London, E.C.2, or at any of 
Trade t . — ‘ " the Branches of the Bank ; at the Bank of Ireland, Belfast ; of Messrs. Mullens & Co., 13. 
f the | e original idea behind the steam engine may not have been James George Street, Mansion House, E.C.4 ; or at any Bank or Stock Exchange in the United 
of the © Watt’s, but it was his painstaking research that eventually produced Kingdom. 
- line ns se successful — - the ee ap — and BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON. 
1 en- lentists are engage in ceaseless research to find the cure for Cancer. Sth Au 
. : , , , Sth August, 1944, 
he side To maintain and extend this vital work funds are urgently needed. ; 
all the Will you make your contribution by sending a donation ? N B.—Separate Prospectuses relating to 3% Savings Bonds, 1965-1975, to be held on the Post 
coal — “y-y~ = be —— ayy Reems rae (and may be 
s 7 obtained at any Savings Ban ‘ost ice or Bank), and by the National 
- ae THE CHRISTIE HOSPITAL & HOLT RADIUM INSTITUTE Commissioners on behalf of Trustee Savings Banks. The amount cubecsinad ter 
- g MANCHESTER Z 20 any person under the Prospectuses. issued by His Majesty’s Postmaster-General 
‘ontrol and by the National Debt Commissioners must not exceed £1,000. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 

F AN OPPORTUNITY OCCURS of 
buying a King Six Cigar, seize it 
immediately because they are scarce, 

King Six Cigars are ls. each, AND 

GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes 


A cumed EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-, List FREE.— 
Waxer’s Screntiric TurRNING AND TArLortnG Works 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46 Ilford Lane. Ilford, London. 

LL THESE TREASURES ARE YOUR IN- 
A HERITANCE. English Literature is the world’s 
best: its riches are at your disposal in the new Course 
written for the London School of Journalism by L. A. G. 
Strong, famous author and broadcaster. Whether as a 
means to serious study or as a guide and introduction to 
all that is best in English, this course is ideal. Other courses 
in Journalism, Story-writing, etc. Reduced fees. Free 
advice from :—Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JourNALIsM, 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus, 4574. 

»URNT, torn and moth-eaten garments (except Knit- 

> wear) Invisibly Mended in two weeks. Send or 
call. Mark clearly damages to be mended.—BELL INVISIBLE 
Menovers, L1p., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 

‘HILDREN THRIVE splendidly on BERMALINE 
( BREAD, and they like its delicious taste. Creates 
energy, easily digested, makes appetising sandwiches. 
Ask BAKER, or write, BERMALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow. 


7yYANCER SUFFERER. 265-44. Poor old woman 
( needs extra nourishment. Jewellery gratefully 
received. Please help. Natronat Socrety For CANCER 


Retier, 2 (S), Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
+LOCHES WORK MIRACLES, writes a user. They 
( double your crops, save weeks of growing tme, 
provide fresh Vegetables the year round. Send for List.— 
Cuase Lrp., 33 The Grange, Chertsey. ; 
UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
] ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
YINANCE.—REGIONAL Trust Lrp., 8, Clifford Street, 
| New Bond Street. London, W.1. Telephone: 
REGent 5983. 
ANDBAGS repaired by handbag makers, Highe.t 
craftsmanship. 14-day service. Post or call REMAKI 
HanxpraG Company 57 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
ATS OFF TO GUY’S !—Hundreds of old felt hats 
] are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to THe APPEAL SECRETARY. 
l’S NONSENSICAL to think all cigarettes are the 
T.T.T. Magnums are specially made for the 


same 
sensitive palate. Obtainable from WHitmMorE & BAYLEY 
92, Wigmore Street, W.1. Est. 1823. 100, 13/4; 500, 
656: 1,000, 130-. Post free. Sample flat 50 for 6/8. 


ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
qT, copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFartane (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

\ ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
A redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO 23, W.C.1. 
pt BLISHERS with established organisation, would 
handle additional lines for distribution throughout the 
Empire and Overseas. Write in the first instance to Box 153. 
GS TAMPS.—Lots of 250 modern colonials and foreign 
s sent On appro. at ld. each.—CHEESEMAN, 16, Addis- 
combe Road, Watford. 
‘NYBIL RANG and ap SIMON, Literary Film and 
Dramatic Agents. 43, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 
‘YBIL RANG, Lit. Typist. Long exp. Mod. charges.-—- 
17, Hampstead Hill Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hamp. 3854 
*MOKERS unite to say “ TOM LONG” 
Ss —A smoker’s choice is rarely wrong. 
“©: TOP Massacre Bombing,” by Vera Brittain, price 3d., 
s) and “ Obliteration Bombing,” a speech by the Bishop 
of Chichester in the House of Lords, together with h 
Government’s reply, price Two new pamphlets 
published by the bing Restriction Committee. Spe 
prices for quantities. Post free from the HON. SECRETARY, 
49, Parliament Hill, N.W.3. 
4 ee LESSER ANTIQUES.—An 


ae of Papier 
Mache tfays, chairs, etc., coffee and 


work tables, tea 


caddies afd caskets, firé screens and other small objects.— 

Heav’s, 196 Tottenham Court Road, 

sa — Scotch all-Wool, from 7/- and 2 coupons per 
yard. rite for patterns. -—— DENHOLM WEEDS. 


Hawick, Scotland. 
war Reliable ROVER or AUSTIN car, by 
Senter Army Officer for touring duties. Reasonable 
price.—Box 155. 
j TJATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Our of 
Ordér. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 
TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
Recent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 


EDUCATIONAL 





LINE TO 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


CAPETOWN 
PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON 

DURBAN 





ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 
STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 


Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, Cobham, Surrey. 
Telepbone : Cobbam 2851 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 





Paid . up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 
£2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve 
Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches through- 
out Australia and New Zealand, issues Telegraphic 


Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular 
Credits and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits 
for fixed periods received. 























KERFOOTS 


MEDICATED 


PASTILLES 


embodying the 


manufacturing 
of 
eighty years 


experience 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH- ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley 























1944 
ste HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

Principal. Mrs. E, E. R. Thorp, M.A. (Cantab,) 
First class London training leading to work of national 


mportance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from: 
Secretary, Heath House. Clungunford,; Craven Arms, 


Shropshire. 
[= QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridge, 

the gap between school and call-up with an always 
useful training which is satisfying, mspiring and thorough 
67, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. Tel. WES. 6939— 
or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge 
Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241. . 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 
qytvss SERVICE COMMISSION 


The Civil Service Commissioners announce a vacancy for 
a temporary Assistant Director of Examinations in their 
Department. ‘The post will be filled by competitive inter- 
view held at the Civil Service Commission on 7th 
September, 1944. 

‘The post is open to both sexes and will be .enable for 
3-5 years. Candidates must be not more than 55 years of 
age on Ist August, 1944. They should be university 
English or History; some knowledge or experience 
other subjects is desirable. 
a valuable qualification. 

Rersons whose present employment is controlled by the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service are not debarred 
from applying. 

The duties of an Assistant Director of Examinations are 

connected with the setting of examination papers, the 
valuing of candidates’ work, the preparation of syllabuses, 
interview boards, and contact with educational bodies. 
_ The salary scale for men is £500 a year, rising by annual 
increment of £30 to a maximum of £800 ; for women, £400 
a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to a maximum of 
£650. The initial salary will vary according to experience 
and qualifications, but will not exceed £700 for men and 
£560 for women. 

Applications for interview must be received by 19th 
August, 1944, on a form which can be obtained, with full 
information, trom the SecreTary, Civil Service Com- 
mission, 6, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1. 

TATIONAL organisation requires intelligent girl, 
A Typing, Shorthand. Executive. Interesting work. 
Commencing salary, £195 p.a. plus war bonus.—Box. 154 

YESIDENT maths. master required in September for 

\ boys’ Prep. School, to teach most forms, including 
scholarship. Apply with references to HEADMASTER, 
Downs School, Colwall, Malvern. 


wT. FELIX SCHOOL (Southwold) at Hinton House, 
» Hinton St. George, Somerset. Wanted in September, 
full-time assistant secretary quick and accurate shorthand 
and typing essential; non-resident. Salary according to 
qualifications and experience.—Apply : HEADMISTRESS. 
Ts Appointments Committee of the Faculty of 
Economics and Politics give notice that they intend to 
appoint in the course of the Michaelmas Term 1944 we 
University Lecturers in Economics. Full particulars can 
be obtained from the Secretary of the Faculty Board 
Mr. M. H. Dobb) at the Marshall Library, Downing 
Street, Cambridge ; and candidates should communicate 
with him before October 15th next. If either of the 
candidates appointed is prevented by national service or 
by the special circumstances of the present time from 
discharging the duties of the office, dispensation from the 
statutory obligations of the office will be granted, subject to 
such conditions, financial or other, as may be approved. 
2nd August, 1944. 
Ww Companion, general intellectual interests; 
7 miles Glasgow; cook and help; small family; 
travelling expenses from south paid. 
7OUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION.— 
Applications are invited for the post of INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. SECRETARY on the 
Headquarters Staff. Applicants should have some know- 
ledge of other countries, organising ability and experience 
of informal education. Salary according to qualifications 
and experience. Women under 41 can be accepted subject 
obtaining Ministry of Labour permit. Apply to: National 
GENERAL SECRETARY, Y.W.C.A., National Offices, 16 
Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 








LECTURES 
Je seawer2008 OF AMERICAN HOUSING IN 
av WAR AND PEACE. 


Public Discussion Meetings and Films at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 66, Portland Place, London, 
Ww. 


ae 

Wednesday, 16th August, at 6 p.m.: 
RE-HOUSING IN EUROPE. 

Chairman: G. L. Peper, Hon. A.R.1.B.A. 
Speakers to include: ArTHuR LING, A.R.I.B.A,, Major 

SANDFORD CARTER anfl Mr. A. WYNANTS. 

Films of American Housing are shown every Tuesday 
and Thursday evening at 6 p.m.—Admission Free. 





EXHIBITION 


] RAWINGS by Giov. Batt. Tiepolo and o. masters 
of 16th-18th cent. at The Heffer Gallery, Sidney 
Street, Cambridge, Aug. 9-26. 








OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition Lancashire 
} for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ. p= JONES GALLERY, 16th Aug.—2nd Sept. 
B. Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees : Flower paintings by Hitchens, Feibusch, Pollitzer, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. Rowntree, Tisdall, Trevelyan and others. First Floor, 
Dept. B93. WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD Est. 1894). Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed m Great Britain by St. Crurements Press, Lro., 
Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tue Srectator, Lro., at their offices, No. 99, Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, August 11, 1944, 
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graduates with First or Second Class Honours in either | 
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